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INITIATORY COURSES FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


It has always been a serious problem to transplant students from 
one type of school to another. Too often the difficulty which 
students encounter during such a transfer has not been fully 
recognized. There are, on the other hand, in recent years, an 
increasing number of colleges which are making some effort to 
initiate students into college work through a special type of instruc- 
tion. A report on this matter is published in the bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors for October, 1922. 

At Amherst the initiatory course is called “‘Social and Economic 
Institutions.” Several other colleges have similar courses which 
deal with the large problems of society and through such a study 
aim to give the student an awareness of his own place in modern 
civilization. 

At Johns Hopkins University the course takes up more directly 
the problem of preparing students for college studies and responsi- 
bilities. The committee which planned the course describes it in 
the following paragraphs: 

At the critical period in mental development which is marked by the 


beginning of college life the all-important thing is that the student should, if 
possible, be acquiring sound habits of intellectual procedure—habits of definite- 
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ness in ideas and accuracy in statement, a sense of the difference between the 
plausible and the proved, and appreciation of the contrast between the patient, 
critical and circumspect methods of genuine science and the casual observation 
and hasty generalization of the untrained mind. 

It is of importance that every Freshman should from the beginning be 
made to feel that he is entering, not upon a mere continuation of his secondary 
school work, but upon an essentially new, distinctive, and much more serious 
and exciting stage of his education; and he needs a definite initiation into 
the methods and requirements of this new stage. To produce this effect upon 
the mind of the beginner, a course differing markedly in content and method 
from those usual in the secondary schools should be provided. 

What this course tries to do is, first, to make the student definitely conscious 
of the processes of thought which he does apply in his own dealing with 
problems; second, to make clear to him what are the right processes; and, 
third, to habituate him to the use of the latter. 

The outline of the course as given in 1921-22 is as follows: 

. Preliminary tests of students’ ability and general knowledge 
a) Powers of observation and accurate description 
b) General information 
c) Detection of fallacies in reasoning 
d) Discussion of results 
. How to study 
. Knowing, guessing, and believing 
. Why people disagree in opinion 
. The art of consistency and of proof from conceded premises 
. Physical facts: how to get them 
Causes and effects: how they are determined 
. Facts concerning past events: how they are established 
. How a great scientific theory is built up 
. Some fundamentals of the scientific conception of man and nature 
. Some characteristics and problems of the present age 
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A PLEA FOR EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


On the occasion of his inauguration as chancellor of the municipal 
University of Buffalo, Dr. Samuel P. Capen, for some years past 
Director of the American Council on Education, made some very 
significant comments on American education and the need of its 
reorganization. These remarks were the more significant because 
they issued from a long experience of contact with institutions in 
all parts of the country. Dr. Capen, as specialist on higher educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of Education and afterward in 
his office in the American Council, has, perhaps, had wider contacts 
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with the colleges and schools of this country than any other educator 
in the United States. 


Viewing American higher education in its cosmic aspects, certain dis- 
concerting facts immediately are evident. Nearly every type of institution, 
except the agricultural college, is overcrowded, congestion being most pro- 
nounced in colleges of arts and sciences. At the same time there is a general 
belief that the intellectual morale of college students has declined. The 
explanation most frequently given for this is the lack of motivation of the 
college of arts and sciences. 

Some of the educational conditions that need to be corrected are: 

1. The period devoted to elementary education is too long. Efficiency 
is offset by new subjects crowded into the curriculum, and proof is wanting that 
the so-called enrichment of the elementary curriculum has increased pupils’ 
intellectual power. 

2. Secondary education begins too late and ends too soon, failing to com- 
prehend the whole period of general formal training. It is too diffuse and 
therefore superficial, providing very imperfectly for the preparation of those 
who straightway must earn a livelihood. 

3. Fifty per cent of the work done in colleges of arts and sciences rightly 
belongs in the secondary schools, so that it becomes necessary to provide 
teaching methods and disciplinary régime in college for immature boys and 
girls rather than for men and women seriously entering upon preparation of 
their life work. There is a prodigal waste of time in college. 

Ignoring for the moment the splendid achievements of the professional 
schools, the first thing clamoring for rectification is the fact that Americans 
enter upon professional careers at least two years later than citizens of other 
countries and the delay constantly is being increased by professional interests 
themselves which seek to extend the time devoted to training and impose 
higher requirements without reference to their effect on the educational scheme 
as a whole. 

The three obvious steps to provide for the regeneration of education are: 

1. Admission to college and continuance there should depend on a far 
more searching process of selection than any that now prevails. The creation 
of tests all the time is going forward, but the ultimate decision as to whether 
a student is qualified to remain can justly be made, if the moral courage of 
the faculty can stand the strain. 

2. As early as possible in the college course there should be provision of 
opportunities for independent study, carried on in the spirit of research without 
meticulous oversight and with judgment only of the final results. None should 
be allowed to graduate who have not demonstrated their capacity for inde- 
pendent study and registered definite mastery of some field of knowledge. 

3. The college should adopt all means possible to place secondary education 
where it properly belongs, and enter into co-operation with the school systems 
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from which the majority of its students come for establishment of methods of 
redistribution that will prove of advantage to college and schools. 

The college of arts and sciences must be regenerated or it will die. It 
will be cut up into a multitude of professional divisions and disappear. 
Similarly, much of the confusion that now exists in the relation of the college 
to the professional schools could be cleared up by studies designed to reveal 
just what general information and what knowledge of special subjects are 
actually necessary for the several professional courses. 

Organizations of doctors, lawyers, and dentists are forcing the universities 
both to extend the period devoted to training in the professional school and to 
impose higher and higher requirements in the way of preliminary education. 
Moreover, the demands of each professional group are made without reference 
to their effect on the educational scheme as a whole. 

If my analysis is correct, it is clear that the United States faces the need 
of drastic and thoroughgoing reform in its whole scheme of education to the 
end that our children and our youth may be more effectively trained and that 
time may be saved in the process. The reform demanded does not consist 
of the mere readjustment of the mechanism of administration. It must go to 
the heart of the undertaking. It must deal with the content of subjects and 
courses. These must be definitely related to the future careers of the students 
who pursue them. 

THE GREATER CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

The Greater Chicago English Club, which is now entering on 
its second year, merits attention from those who are interested in 
the cultivation of literary standards in the locality served by this 
club, and from those who are interested in a unique type of organiza- 
tion much broader in scope and purposes than the usual club. 
Contrary to what the name naturally suggests, the club is not 
exclusively an English teachers’ organization. Privileges of mem- 
bership are extended to administrative officers, to teachers of other 
subjects, and to persons of literary tastes and creative interests. 

Three sections have been organized for special work, namely, 
library, education, and scribblers. Each of these sections holds 
monthly meetings for the investigation and study of problems 
relating to the interests of the respective groups, in addition to 
the general monthly meeting of the entire club. 

The library section has for its purpose the gathering of informa- 
tion about recent and forthcoming books. Reports are prepared 
based on book reviews and announcements of publishers; lists of 
books are prepared by librarians, and the information thus brought 
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together is placed at the disposal of the club members and of schools 
and communities in which members are interested. 

The education section is composed of teachers and takes as 
its problem the discussion of the various technical and professional 
matters relating to the better teaching of English literature and 
composition. 

The scribblers division is organized for those members of the 
club who wish to do creative writing and avail themselves of the 
critical opinion of their fellow club members. This section is 
expected to provide the program for one of the general meetings 
of the club and to publish a volume of the literary products of the 
members. 

The club now has a membership of 150 from the high schools 
in or near Chicago. 


THE GROWTH OF INSTRUCTION IN ELOCATION IN UNIVERSITIES 
The first circular issued by the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan contains a very interesting history of the 
development which led the Board of Regents of Michigan to estab- 
lish in 1921 a separate division of the university charged with the 


responsibility of developing courses for teachers-in-training. 
Extracts from this historical sketch are as follows: 


The credit for creating the chair of the Science and the Art of Teaching 
is due to the foresight and wisdom of President James B. Angell, who clearly 
recognized the responsibility of the University to provide the state with edu- 
cational leaders 

In June, 1879, the chair of the Science and the Art of Teaching was estab- 
lished, as above stated. This new departure aroused the vehement opposition, 
especially from old conservative colleges and universities of the east and from 
normal schools which felt their own domain had been entered. The mis- 
conceptions of the normal schools were clearly set forth by President Angell 
in his annual report of 1879: 

“We desire it to be most clearly understood that we have no intention of 
invading the territory of our neighbors of the normal school. We wish simply 
to aid our undergraduates, who come here for collegiate study, to prepare 
themselves for the work of teaching, which they are certain to undertake, 
whether we have this new chair or not. We earnestly desire to co-operate 
with and to aid in every proper way all the other educational institutions in 
the state. There is work enough and more than enough for all to do. The 
prosperity of each conduces to the prosperity of all the rest.” 
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The logic of the movement, strongly and wisely supported by President 
Angell and the first incumbent of the chair, gradually forced itself home to 
such an extent that a quarter of a century later saw the chair established on a 
solid basis, similar chairs created in practically all of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, and, in several of them, complete and independent schools 
or colleges of education with fully equipped training schools and the privileges 
of granting their own specific degrees. 

The new professorship was filled at the same session of the Regents that 
created it—June 25,1879. ‘The resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That William H. Payne, A.M., be and hereby is appointed 
Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching at a salary of $2,200 per 
annum, to take effect from October 1, 1879.” 

Only two courses were offered the first year, “‘one practical, embracing 
school supervision, grading, courses of study, examinations, the art of instruct- 
ing and governing, school architecture, school hygiene, school law,” two hours 
each week; and “one historical, philosophical and critical, embracing the history 
of education, the comparison and criticisms of systems of different countries, 
the outlines of educational science, the science of teaching, and the critical 
discussions of theories and methods,” two hours per week. These topics were 
gradually expanded until seven distinct courses embracing twenty-one hours 
of instruction were offered. 

On the resignation of Professor Payne, in 1888, to accept the chancellorship 
of the University of Nashville and the presidency of Peabody Normal School, 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale was chosen as his successor... . . 

During Professor Hinsdale’s administration, the department was enlarged 
by the appointment of a junior professor, who devoted one-half his time to 
the inspection of high schools. The number of hours of instruction was 
increased to twenty-five. 

On the death of Professor Hinsdale in 1900, Professor Payne was recalled 
to his old chair and served until his death in 1907. 

At this time the title of “Science and the Art of Teaching” lapsed and 
since that date the department has been designated ‘‘ Education.” 

Though the department maintained a steady growth no innovations were 
made until 1911, when by joint action of the Board of Regents and the Ann 
Arbor Board of Education opportunity was given to intending teachers for 
observing the teaching process in the Ann Arbor High School. This oppor- 
tunity has been annually extended and has proved very helpful to the students 
in the department. 

In 1917 under the Smith-Hughes Act the scope of the department was 
broadened by the introduction of courses in vocational and industrial education, 
and in 1919 by establishing a Bureau of Tests and Measurements. 

May 27, 1921, on the recommendation of President M. L. Burton, the Re- 
gents reorganized the Department of Education as a School of Education, to 
begin July 1 following. 
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STATISTICS REGARDING BOYS AND GIRLS FROM FOURTEEN 
TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


The school system of Winnipeg, Canada, has compiled a very 
useful census, giving much detailed information about approxi- 
mately a quarter of the boys and girls in that city who are between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. This census has been reduced 
to a table and has been printed on a large sheet together with a map 
of the city showing the seventy-four districts for which the facts 
are given in detail. 

The table distinguishes between those who are now attending 
school and those who are not attending. Of the 10,708 boys and 
girls included in the report, 4,734 are in public schools; 685 are in 
private schools; 207 are in university; 86 are in business college; 
and 11 are in other institutions. Eighteen hundred and twenty- 
three (1,823) boys and 1,717 girls are employed. The occupations 
in which the largest numbers are employed are indicated as follows: 
office assistants, 735; stores, 427; stenographers and typists, 413; 
messengers, 246; domestics, 223; factory workers, 211; mechanics, 
172; printers, 121; farmers and gardeners, 72. Other occupations 
claim smaller numbers. 

One interesting part of the table indicates the point at which 
the pupils who are not attending school withdrew. The figures 
are as follows: left school in the fourth grade or lower, 218; fifth 
grade, 405; sixth grade, 664; seventh grade, 783; eighth grade, 
1,232; ninth grade, 375; tenth grade, 370; eleventh grade, 173; 
twelfth grade, 19. 

The compilation of information of this type cannot fail to 
result in a more serious consideration of the needs of pupils in the 
organization and administration of the curriculum of all schools. 
Such information is more immediately useful as an instrument of 
school administration than that which is included in the ordinary 
age-grade table. 


A STUDENT REPORT ON MANNERS 


The principal of the high school at Decatur, Illinois, Thomas 
M. Deam, conducts a class in psychology made up of Seniors. 
Describing the content of the course, Mr. Deam writes: 
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While I have chosen to call the course psychology, from the nature of the 
work which we do, the term sociology suits as well. Perhaps educational 
psychology, ethics, or philosophy is as good a terminology. I hardly know if 
any one of these exactly explains the content of the course, for it varies from 
semester to semester, depending somewhat on the personnel of the class and 
their interests. We have used Phillips’ Elementary Psychology, Colvin and 
Bagley’s Human Behavior, Bett’s The Mind and Its Education, and How Children 
Learn by Freeman as textbook material. This year I am planning to have a 
class in sociology and use a different book. In fact, I use my own syllabus 
rather freely, and the content of the course will not be as much changed as the 
label suggests. This work has been very helpful in keeping me in contact 
with the ideas and problems of Seniors. I have limited the class to thirty 
each semester, although many more ask for places. 

Reports which have been on school topics in the past are: “A Social 
Program for the Extra-Curricular Activities,” “Habit Formation and the 
Development of Character,” ‘Study and Class Program for the Average 
Student,” and “Rules for Study.” ‘Psychology of the High School,” a paper 
written by Harold Johnson, was printed in the School Review for February, 1922. 


During the past year the class prepared a code of manners. 
This report was the outcome of committee work and class discussion. 
The code was mimeographed and distributed to all of the students 


in the school. Some criticism was heard to the effect that the 
maxims of this code are too elementary. To this the committee 
answered that it was desired to present only the minimum essentials. 
The class thought that probably most of the students knew the 
rules but did not practice them. 

There are nine mimeographed pages in the code. The first 
page is as follows: 


There has long been a need of some manual of manners for the high-school 
students of Decatur. Therefore, at Principal T. M. Deam’s suggestion, a 
committee of three from the psychology class undertook to formulate the 
essential rules of social usage for young folks in this booklet. In writing this 
we have made no attempt at originality. The material has been taken, with 
some variations, from different books and pamphlets on etiquette. The ones 
used are: Correct Social Usage, published in 1907 by the New York Society of 
Self-Culture; Manners and Conduct in School and Out, written by the Deans 
of Girls in the Chicago High Schools and published by Allyn & Bacon in 1921; 
Manual of Manners, by the South Philadelphia High School for Girls; Young 
Folks’ Encyclopedia of Etiquette, by Nella Braddy, and Encyclopedia of Etiquette, 
by Emily Holt, both published by Doubleday, Page & Co. in 1921; and 
Lessons on Manners, by E. E. Wiggins, published by Lee and Shepherd in 1885. 
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MANNERS IN THE SCHOOL 


Avoid crowding on the stairways and through doors by keeping to the 
right; watch where you are going in order to avoid collisions; and remember 
if you do bump into anyone, a “Pardon me” or an “Excuse me” helps the 
other’s feelings. 

Hold a door open for a girl or an older person to precede you and do your 
part in preventing it from swinging into another’s face. 

Make your toilet in the privacy of your own room or in the rooms provided 
for it, not before mirrors on your locker doors or in other public places. After 
having made it as well as possible, forget it. 

Well-bred people rise when addressed by an older woman who is standing. 

It is not necessary for boys to help the girl of today up the stairs unless 
she is blind or crippled. 

Boys should take their hats off on entering a building and should not put 
them on again until they are at the outer door ready to leave. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF PASADENA SCHOOLS 


The school system of Pasadena, California, has organized a 
department of research with a director in charge. This department 
has issued a bulletin defining the scope of the work which it intends 
to undertake. The bulletin is especially suggestive in the statement 
which it gives of the special problems which are to be attacked. 


It would be impossible to list exhaustively the many types of data which 
might well be secured by co-operative research. The following, however, are 
suggested: (1) “Scholarship probability” (so-called general intelligence) levels 
of the several school populations; (2) special data concerning exceptional 
children—both the subnormal and the supernormal; (3) organized personnel 
data including facts concerning special capacities, aptitudes, interests, and other 
characteristics of students; (4) meaning and distribution of marks in the differ- 
ent schools and departments; (5) work interests and vocational preferences 
of students; (6) collected and organized data concerning opportunities for 
individual happiness and social service in these preferred occupations; (7) 
analysis of important occupations in agriculture, industry, commerce, women’s 
work, etc., with a view to determining what should be the content of the 
vocational courses; (8) continuous survey facts relative to educational achieve- 
ments as determined by a sane use of standardized tests and measurements; 
(9) comparative facts concerning junior high school organization, curricula, 
methods, equipment, etc.; (10) scientifically collected data for determining 
the objectives in school education; (11) comparative surveys of buildings 
and other material equipments; (12) studies of changing sectional needs 
within the city; (13) studies to determine the extent to which part-time 
education is being cared for within the city; (14) studies to determine the 
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extent to which the evening school is removing the deficiencies in the English 
of foreigners, etc. 

An important aim of the department is to establish the machinery and 
methods for carrying on personnel research throughout the system. In order 
to determine what these methods should be, it will first be necessary to ascertain 
what the most effective practices are in up-to-date organizations of commerce, 
industry, and education. We shall be especially interested to know (1) the 
best methods for selecting the personnel of the teaching force; (2) the most 
approved methods of determining the proper placement of teachers within the 
system; (3) the best methods of insuring the professional growth of teachers 
during service; and (4) the best methods for pooling and putting into meaningful 
form the efficiency records of teachers, This should include much more than 
the mere rating of teachers. It should provide for making use of every type 
of evidence bearing on the efficiency of teachers. The “rumor” method of 
computing teaching efficiency should not be depended upon. 

The Research Department should be prepared to give special assistance to 
the superintendent in those types of publicity work which are calculated to 
encourage the friendly interest and co-operation of the community. This, 
however, does not mean “‘advertising.”” It means making public such data 
as is necessary for the intelligent participation of the community in main- 
taining a progressive and efficient school system. The patrons, as well as 
the board of education, superintendent, and faculties need facts properly 
presented if they are to act wisely in matters pertaining to education. With- 
out facts, we are likely to have erroneous notions and to act accordingly. 


A COURSE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS 


The importance of giving teachers a more adequate preparation 
in the field of vocational guidance is being recognized increasingly 
in teacher-training institutions. An announcement is issued by 
the College of the City of New York giving an account of the work 
that is being done along the line of such training in that institution. 

A permanent bureau is maintained which keeps in contact 
with institutions throughout the country. This bureau is prepared 
to answer questions regarding industrial opportunities and related 
matters and has been able to be of service to as widely separated 
regions as California, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Teachers in all types of schools are given the underlying prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance and are directed in a discussion of the 
major problems in this field. The course makes a special appeal to 
all instructors in prevocational, vocational, junior high, and continu- 
ation schools, as well as to those in day and evening trade schools, 
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furnishing a background for the treatment of their problems, an 
understanding of what the schools stand for, and a determination of 
the modifications in ordinary school practice which will improve 
instruction and control of the adolescent boy and girl. 

The course includes a study of the causes of withdrawal from 
school, of methods of guiding pupils into suitable occupations, of 
means of discovering aptitudes, and a summary of such studies as 
are available of systems of vocational guidance, occupations, and 
industrial conditions. 

Surveys are made of systems of vocational guidance in this 
country and abroad. Much field work, such as visiting industry, 
is included in the course. During the last four years, the teachers 
and supervisors who have taken the course have visited many of 
the leading commercial and industrial establishments in New York 
City and vicinity. Occupations have been studied from the point 
of view of the welfare of the worker, and members of the class have 
prepared descriptions of the industries and the educational condi- 
tions which they present. 

A feature of the course is the illustrative material furnished to 
the students; these are blue-prints, charts, survey reports, question- 
naires, and literature. 


NEWS-BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 

A new publication appeared early in October of this year under 
the title which appears at the head of this note. The bureau which 
is responsible for this publication has issued a number of excellent 
studies in the past few years and has established itself as a safe 
and productive agency for the collection and distribution of infor- 
mation about women’s occupations. All who are interested in the 
training of girls will do well to get into communication with the 
bureau. Its address is 4 West 43d Street, New York City. 

The first issue of the bulletin gives the following history of the 
bureau. 

The genesis of the bureau goes back to 1911 with the incorporation of the 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. This organization, managed by the 
New York alumnae associations of nine leading eastern colleges for women, 
announced as its purpose “‘to investigate the present conditions of women’s 
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work, to develop new opportunities, and to secure positions for educated 
women in pursuits other than teaching.” 

Worthwhile as was the placement work done by the Intercollegiate Bureau, 
from the beginning its managers recognized the peculiar value of the compiling 
of facts and figures regarding positions open to women. In this they saw a 
permanent contribution to vocational guidance and to business and professional 
women the country over. 

1918 marked the end of an era for the Intercollegiate Bureau. The 
United States Employment Service, engaged in planning bureaus for pro- 
fessional workers throughout the country, looked for a medium for establishing 
such professional service in New York State. Because the bureau had fre- 
quently recorded its belief in the principle of free public employment, the board 
of directors offered its system, its equipment, and its good-will among employers 
to the United States Employment Service. The members of the staff of the 
Intercollegiate Bureau were therefore transferred to the federal pay-roll and 
its records placed at the service of the new bureau. This refers merely to the 
placement section of the bureau. The information and educational work 
continued to function separately, inasmuch as the Department of Labor had 
made no provision for conducting on a national basis research or educational 
work for the professional group. 

For more than a year the work under the government continued until 
the appropriation made for its work was exhausted. 

In the spring of 1919 the Bureau of Vocational Information was established 
to perpetuate the work so well begun by the educational and research depart- 
ment of the Intercollegiate Bureau. The board of managers, small but enthusi- 
astic, believed that its work would serve as a definite link between the education 
of women and their vocational activities in order to bring about a closer correla- 
tion of the two. Three years of existence have justified the belief of that group. 
It is clear that there is a large place in the sun for a bureau that serves to 
interpret the character and requirements of the working world to women and 
to the educational institutions in which they are trained. It believes in the 
power of facts as the best guide into occupational life, and in the ability of 
mature women to choose their proper work when once given such fundamental 
facts. Every college in which women are being educated, every school, every 
woman’s organization, and every individual woman facing a vocational decision, 
needs these facts. The Bureau of Vocational Information is the only organi- 
zation devoted exclusively to making them available. 

In spite of earnest effort on the part of the director and the board of 
managers, it seems difficult to convince the general public that we are not an 
employment bureau. Our ancestral tree is probably responsible for the too 
prevalent idea that part of our work is the placing of women in professional 
positions. Every scrap of information collected in our files is at the service of 
the public. ‘When such information leads to the finding of a position we are 
glad, but in no case do we undertake to locate that position. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


J. KENNETH SATCHELL 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Believing that student participation in school government had 
been generally accepted as an established idea and that better high 
schools throughout the country were using some form of the plan, 
the author decided to make a limited survey of the high schools of 
the state of Pennsylvania and sent out the following brief question- 
naire: 

1. Name of school? City? County? 

2. Have you a student council, student government, or any other form of 
organized student participation in school administration? If so, please fully 
outline plan. 

3- How does organization develop contact with faculty ? 

4. How long has the present organization been operative ? 

5. Is student organization a real vital part in the life of the school ? 

This questionnaire, with a stamped addressed return envelope 
inclosed, was mailed to 200 selected high schools. All of the city 
high schools listed in the state school directory were included and 
one or more high schools in every county of the state. 

Exactly 150 replies were received and are first summarized on 
the basis of a direct answer of “‘yes”’ or “no” to Question 2. Of 
the schools reporting, forty-two answered Question 2 in the affirma- 
tive, indicating that they had some form of organized student 
participation; 108 said that they had no such organization. 

Of the 108 schools without organized student activity in admin- 
istration, nine schools replied that they had abandoned the plan 
after a trial. Some of the reasons for discontinuance are given 
elsewhere in this paper. Twelve schools replied that, while they 
had no such organization, they were very favorable to the idea and 
were definitely planning to give it a trial. Eighty-seven schools 
merely replied “no” and did not state whether they had tried the 
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plan, were intending to experiment with it, or were unfavorably 
disposed to the whole idea. Questions about earlier experience and 
about future intentions were not asked, as the real purpose of the 
questionnaire was to discover the practice in the state. 

The enthusiasm evinced in the replies from the forty-two 
schools which have student participation and the very favorable 
impressions gained from visits to several of these schools Jead one 
to believe that we must choose from several conclusions if we are 
to explain the surprising diversity of practice in this important 
matter. We seem to be led to one or another of the following pos- 
sible conclusions. 

1. The high schools of Pennsylvania have not generally advanced 
along democratic lines of student life in harmony with their supposed 
advance in other educational activities. 

2. There is a marked difference in the social background of 
students in different sections of the state and in different schools 
of the same city. 

3. There is an equally great difference in the quality of demo- 
cratic leadership in the high schools of Pennsylvania on account of 
unwillingness to take the trouble to try the plan, unfamilarity with 
the plan, or too frequent change of leaders. 

4. A majority of the high schools of the state are organized on 
a fundamentally different basis, and the administrators and stu- 
dents are entirely satisfied with conditions as they are. 

5. The whole idea of student participation in school govern- 
ment is unsound, impractical, and visionary, and those schools 
which are apparently following the idea successfully will sooner or 
later discover this fact and abandon the program. 

With these various possibilities in mind we turn to an examina- 
tion of the various forms of organization reported by the forty-two 
schools which have some form of student participation. These 
forty-two cases can be classified rather loosely in this manner: 
twenty-three schools have formal organization with constitution and 
by-laws; ten schools have informal organization without constitu- 
tion, and nine schools have partial and incomplete participation. 

In answer to Question 3, regarding the method of securing con- 
tact between faculty and student organization, the following replies 
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were made: fourteen schools, by sponsors or group advisers; eight 
schools, through faculty members of council or association; seven 
schools, directly through principal; six schools, by student com- 
mittee meeting with faculty; two schools, through home-room 
teacher; and five schools failed to state method. 

It can be seen from these answers that the necessary contact 
of the two elements in school life—pupils and teachers—is obtained 
in a variety of ways and that the method after all is not so important. 
The plan most commonly followed is to use faculty advisers, and 
in small schools the principal is frequently the adviser. 

An analysis of the replies to the question regarding the length 
of time the student organization has existed yields the following 
information: thirteen schools, from five to fifteen years; six schools, 
three years; eight schools, two years; five schools, one year; six 
schools, less than a year; and four schools failed to answer. 

It is interesting to note that a great majority of the schools 
having student participation have had but little experience with 
it. At least three years should elapse before the plan can be called 
a complete success or failure in any school;-and a still longer time 
is needed to bring it to its fullest value and stamp it as an established 
policy. In this connection it should be stated that nearly all of 
the schools reporting organized student co-operation as existent 
for the longer periods of time were located in Philadelphia or in the 
larger high schools of the state. 

Thirty-two principals reported that the student organizations 
formed a real vital part of the life of their schools, while nine thought 
that their organizations were too young to give sufficient evidence 
for a judgment as to their influence. Any other answer than this 
from the latter group would have been surprising. One principal 
failed to reply. 

As a first example we may choose a school which has a partial 
participation plan. Here students participate in school administra- 
tion through representation on an activity board made up of teachers 
and students. There are ten voting members, consisting of the prin- 
cipal, four members of the faculty (probably chosen by the princi- 
pal), and five students elected by the student body (probably one 
from each class with an additional member from the Senior class). 
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There is an eleventh or ex officio member—a teacher who is the 
financial adviser. 

This activity board meets at regular intervals and administers 
all of the activities of the school except athletics, which is under 
the control of another body, the athletic council. Among the 
activities controlled are the school paper, lecture course, school or 
class plays, parties of all kinds, and entertainments. Questions of 
precedent and the general welfare of the school come before this 


board. 
The following description of a school organization, fully devel- 
oped and provided with a constitution, was prepared by a student. 


Student government, to my mind, is an institution by which all student 
affairs, other than curricular, are managed by the students themselves. In our 
school it embraces management of all problems which in any way involve the 
students and which can in any way be solved by them. Our constitution says 
that the purpose of our Students’ Association is ‘‘to afford an effective means 
through which the student body may express itself.” 

Our government in its organization is closely modeled after that of our 
nation’s. We have at the head our president and vice-president—the associa- 
tion’s executives. Under them, similar to the President’s cabinet, are our 
four directors—of law and order, of public and private property, of sanitation, 
and of publicity. 

The Executive Council is composed of two councillors from each form, and 
the House of Representatives is composed of one representative from each 
record section. 

The four departments together embrace practically every problem that 
can possibly arise. The Department of Public and Private Property includes 
care of school supplies (books, etc.) in the hands of the students and also of 
lost and found articles. The Department of Law and Order is in charge of 
all traffic problems, of all problems of general order in the school (in assembly 
and in classes), and, more specifically, of fire drills. The Department of Sani- 
tation has under its jurisdiction the lunchroom, the lavatories, the classrooms, 
and the school at large in whatsoever way they are concerned with physical 
appearance and cleanliness. The Department of Publicity serves the other 
departments. It executes all plans of propaganda—whether it be publicity in 
the school paper, posters, or blackboard writing. Each director has under her 
some number of assistants, whose duty it is simply to co-operate with her in 
her work. Our legislative departments are, of course, our Council and House 
of Representatives. 

At the top of it all, or, rather, side by side with it all, are our faculty 
sponsors, more formally called the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 
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consists of six members of the faculty, appointed by our principal. We have 
also a faculty treasurer who takes complete charge of the association’s finances. 

The very first consideration in the election of a girl is that of her ability 
for the office. If she is capable of holding the office and discharging her duties 
efficiently, the next question is that of her standing in scholarship. No girl 
who has failed in any of her subjects during the preceding term can hold office 
of any kind under the Students’ Association. ‘‘Elect the girl who can best 
serve you!” That is the order repeated term after term, and we girls, because 
we realize the importance of choosing capable officers, take the elections seri- 
ously and vote carefully. 

We nominate through petitions. At the close of every term we take out 
petitions for vice-president and councillors. Every petition for vice-president, 
to be considered a nomination, must be signed by fifty or more students; every 
petition for councillor, by twenty-five or more. These petitions are then 
turned into the Association, and the list of nominees drawn up accordingly. 

Very shortly afterwards, in assembly, we are introduced to our nominees 
for vice-president. (Every form votes for its councillors only, but the whole 
school votes for vice-president. Our vice-president is elected from the seventh 
form, and automatically becomes president when she enters the eighth, at 
which time another election is held for a new vice-president.) It is customary for 
the nominees to give a very short and informal speech—very often extemporane- 
ously. Everyone very simply and directly pledges herself, if elected, to carry 
on the work of her predecessors and to do all in her power to make ours a better 
school and promises to do her best in the interests of the school—elected or 
defeated. Their spirit is always most admirable. Following these campaign 
speeches, with the advice of our leaders to “‘choose wisely,” we vote, and the 
records of these individual record-room elections are later added together and 
the results announced in the assembly room. 

Our representatives and vice-representatives are elected at the beginning 
of the term in the respective record rooms in which they are to serve. 

Our Students’ Association is undoubtedly a success. When one takes into 
consideration the short time it has been functioning, plus a number of diffi- 
culties which are present in our school in particular, one realizes even more 
clearly how really great an achievement is our present smoothly-running 
organization. 

The difficulties I am speaking of are the inherent qualities in so large a 
number of our students. Our school is composed of students of very different 
races and nationalities—mostly foreign-born. The first problem, of course, 
would be assimilation, before these different types of girls can form into a 
unit association. The need of unity would, of course, not be nearly so great 
in curricular activities, where the object striven for is so very impersonal. But 
when it comes to working together for the purpose of organizing a government 
whereby all of us may be satisfactorily governed, then there is that very great 
need for thorough assimilation. 
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Second, to most of us foreigners, any form of self-government is extremely 
new.} Most of our foreign-born parents never knew of any such thing as 
citizenship, or interest in government, or participation in it. They were 
governed—by force or otherwise, but of the making of that government they 
knew nothing, 

I say again—our student government is a great success in purpose, in prac- 
tice, and in result in every sense of the word. 

The student assemblies are carried on entirely by the girls, and the presi- 
dent of the Students’ Association presides. 

All of the important things which have gone on in the Council and House 
of Representatives are presented to the girls. If there is anything which it 
has been decided the girls should discuss, it is presented to them in the form of 
an open forum. The opinions of the girls are, of course, helpful to the officers. 
Sometimes there are drives, especially for the Students’ Association membership 
dues. These drives have always been very successful. 

The objects of these assemblies are to get the girls to talk frankly among 
themselves about the problems which confront the Students’ Association, to 
enlist them on the side of the right thing by convincing them that it is right, 
and to help teach them self-dependence. 

The Council consists of two girls from each form, making a total of sixteen 
members. When the Council assembles, which occurs every second and 
fourth Monday of the month, the meeting is presided over by the president of 
the Students’ Association. 

One of the important movements connected with the Students’ Associa- 
tion is the senior guide plan. At the beginning of the term a special corps of 
guides is appointed, and these girls assign to each of the Seniors one or two 
Freshmen. The guides generally become very friendly with the new girls 
and try to make them feel “‘at home” and happy. The Seniors explain the 
rules and regulations of the school and try to help the Freshmen as much as 
they can. 

The study hall is run by the students. There is one study-hall teacher who 
does the organization work and the planning and also the follow-up work which 
is necessary to bring the desired results. The officers of the periods are chosen 
by the study-hall teacher from those who are held in respect by the students, 
not only for their scholastic standing, but for their personality and for their 
character influence. Girls who are persistently disorderly are reported to the 
vocational guidance department, this disorder affecting their eligibility for 
recommendations to positions. 

The description of a third type of organization is as follows. 
The Radnor High School Student Council was organized three 
years ago in response to a strongly voiced desire on the part of the 
older students for some club or society that would enable them to 
share in the school’s operation. 
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Growth of the organization was slow, and it was only after 
patient encouragement and careful guidance that it developed into 
the really helpful and vital force that it now is. 

All students in the school are considered members of the Stu- 
dents’ Association, and from this membership representatives are 
chosen by classes so as to form a council of four Seniors, three 
Juniors, two Sophomores, and two Freshmen. The president of 
the council is a Senior, while the other officers are elected by the 
council from any class representatives. The term of membership 
is one-half year, and re-election is permitted. Officers definitely 
hold over for a second term as members. The purpose of this is 
to give an experienced nucleus to the reorganized council. 

Meetings are held weekly during school hours and also at the 
call of the president. The principal is usually present at these 
meetings as an interested observer as well as an adviser. 

All students and class organizations are under the general super- 
vision of the student council. Several committees composed of stu- 
dents chosen from all home-room units in both junior and senior 
high schools operate in special capacities. 

The Law and Order Committee is responsible for good order 
in the halls, basements, and grounds and enforces traffic rules during 
change of classes and especially during the lunch hour. The order 
and conduct in the lunchroom and its general appearance of neat- 
ness are in the hands of a lunchroom committee. 

The Sanitation Committee endeavors to keep the building and 
grounds in a neat, attractive condition, free from paper and refuse. 
Perhaps the most important and active committee is the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare which interests itself in visitors and new 
students, looks up sick and absent pupils, and at times holds school 
parties and dances. Each of the committees is presided over by 
a chairman who is a member of the student council. 

When necessary, the council acts as a jury to hear evidence 
against students charged with serious misconduct or violation of 
the few rules that the school finds it necessary to have. This 
body recommends punishment if more than a serious reprimand 
seems needed. The principal approves, disapproves, or modifies the 
punishment recommended and governs himself accordingly. Very 
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few cases find their way to this student trial body, as usually a word 
or two of admonition is sufficient to correct the offense, and only 
serious disorders are reported and investigated fully. 

A lost-and-found department for books, clothing, etc., is main- 
tained, and at games of football, baseball, and basket-ball students 
equipped with appropriately marked arm bands act as traffic 
directors to keep the field clear for the players. 

The following favorable opinions were received from principals 
of high schools which have student participation. 

It is a vital part of our school, practically taking care of all discipline of 
the student body outside a teacher’s classroom. It aids in developing splendid 
school spirit. 

It reduced tardiness from an average of sixty to twenty daily in a school of 
1,400 enrolment. 

The good part about it is that it works. 

The idea of right action is most prominent. Students are beginning to 
see that the teacher is a safe adviser rather than a task master. 

It is effective for promoting proper relations between students and faculty. 

We are planning ambitious things along this line and expect that in time 


students will care for all matters and activities that do not demand the pro- 
fessional preparation a teacher is supposed to have. 


We strongly urge the idea of student co-operation in the government of a 
school but avoid altogether any direct reference to student government. 


It cares for all petty offenses in the school and general infractions of what 
we consider good decorum or conduct. 


It undoubtedly aids in the spirit of the school and solves many knotty 
problems impossible for the faculty to handle without friction. 


The following comments were made by principals who are in 
favor of student participation but do not actually have it in their 
schools: 

We are working up sentiment so that initiative may come from the student 
body. 

Have none now, but expect to organize student co-operative government 
soon. Am anew man this year and am getting my bearings. 


We do not have a student council at the present time but expect to have 
same as soon as we can get organized. 
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Personally I think student organization is a real vital part of school life. 
Intend working until I accomplish plan along this line. Only a matter of 
time. 


We are planning to have one. To my mind student government is a good 
thing provided the ideals of the school are such that it can be incorporated in 
its program. 

We are working on plans for student co-operative government as a future 
policy for our school. 


The following unfavorable comments were received: 


Discontinued at beginning of present year due to lack of interest on part 
of students and at suggestion of class leaders. 


I do not care for it. After all, it is the principal who must decide all such 
matters. The only thing that is required is complete justice. 


Never succeeded in forming effective organization. Tried it once under 
adverse conditions. Was not pleased with results. 


We had student government for one year in a modified form. Were con- 
vinced that we were not yet ready for it. 


Has been tried here but did not succeed as classes change from year to 
year. 


Did have student council several years ago; it was not satisfactory. We 
dropped it. 


Tried student government some years ago, but it was not a success. It 
developed a feeling of spite and jealousy among students, who grew to dislike 
it very much. This might not have been true of a boys’ school. 


We tried it one year and considered it unsatisfactory with our particular 
school. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


With the increase in enrolment and in complexity of organization 
of the high school has come the evolution of the principal from a 
teacher among teachers to an office manager. Until recently the 
average principal taught almost as many hours as any other member 
of the staff and, in addition, performed at odd times such managerial 
duties as were considered necessary to justify the larger salary 
which he received. In some of the smaller schools this is still the 
case. But in most schools he is now relieved of at least a part of 
his teaching, and in the larger schools and many of medium size he 
does no teaching at all. 

In exchanging the straight chair of the classroom for the swivel 
chair of the office, the principal has found himself a busy man of 
affairs. A study of the schedules of representative principals 
indicates that, generally speaking, the principal is not only a busy 
but a confused man in the midst of administrative details which 
clamor for attention but which in the aggregate are quite too 
numerous to receive his personal attention. To indicate the 
extent to which this is true the following quantitative facts are 
given from reports made by the high-school principals of a large 
city as to the amount of time devoted to routine duties each day. 
The maximum time given by any principal was reported as follows: 
excusing absences and tardiness, twenty minutes; discipline, sixty 
minutes; interviews with pupils (not disciplinary), sixty minutes; 
interviews with parents, forty-five minutes; interviews with 
teachers (not regarding methods of teaching), 120 minutes; corre- 
spondence, 120 minutes; showing visitors about the school, 120 
minutes. In addition to these items of daily routine, one principal 
reported a total of 264 hours spent each year in schedule-making 
and classification of pupils. 

It is obvious that if the principal is to be a professional leader 
instead of a school mechanician he must do some clear thinking 
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about the aims of education and the relative importance of the 
activities necessary to secure these aims. Obviously, some of the 
tasks absorbing his time could be done better by a clerk; perhaps 
some do not need to be done at all or could be accomplished in less 
time by more efficient methods, while many could be delegated to 
other members of the staff with a gain to group and individual morale. 

Were it not that ordinary school management indicates little 
recognition of the fact, it would seem unnecessary to say that 
instruction is the most important activity taking place in the school. 
In short, it is for the sake of instruction, broadly conceived, that the 
entire machinery of the school is set up and the expense of education 
is incurred by the state. It is apparent, then, that the improvement 
of instruction is the most important aim which the principal should 
have in mind in arranging the schedule of his activities. 

Until recently there has been slight recognition of the function 
of the principal as the supervisor charged with the responsibility 
of improving instruction, either on the part of principals themselves 
or on the part of boards of education. Principals have been selected 
because of their social and executive qualifications and have natu- 
rally developed in the direction of routine efficiency in dealing with 
the personal problems of the position as commonly conceived. 
Such knowledge as the principal has had of what goes on in the class- 
rooms has been secured through office gossip with pupils, parents, or 
teachers, or by glass-door or keyhole observation as he has hurried 
through the halls on the lookout for chance or anticipated disorder. 
In many schools teachers do not expect or understand the meaning 
of classroom visitation by the principal. The head of a large high 
school told the writer that if he were to spend an hour in a class- 
room, the teacher would suspect that something was wrong, and 
the pupils would be sure of it. 

Besides a recognition of its supreme importance, an effective 
program for improvement of instruction involves five items: (1) a 
liberal allowance of time for observing teachers at work, (2) a 
detailed knowledge of what constitutes good teaching, (3) a tech- 
nique of supervision, (4) a spirit of co-operation between supervisor 
and teachers, based on a recognition of the value of such a program, 
and (s) a testing of results. 
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To secure the necessary time, the principal should make a survey 
of the varied tasks that enter into the management of the school, 
with careful consideration of their relative importance and of the 
most effective methods of performing them. He should decide 
which tasks he may best perform himself and which should be 
delegated to others. Before he can secure any substantial relief 
from routine, he must first educate his immediate staff, the superin- 
tendent, and the board of education. The members of his staff 
will not willingly accept additions to their already heavy schedules 
unless they are convinced that gains are to be secured in which they 
will ultimately share. In fact, there is grave danger that by 
assigning to teachers tasks not directly related to the work of the 
classroom, the actual effectiveness of teaching may be diminished. 
It should be possible to reduce the teaching schedule of those who 
are asked to perform regular duties of administration. Many tasks 
would be better done by skilled clerks. In schools with a registra- 
tion of four hundred or more pupils there should be an assistant 
principal. But before any considerable increase can be made in the 
teaching or administrative staff, its need must be made apparent to 
the superintendent and the board of education. In their provision 
for the administration of the high school, the members of boards 
of education do not usually display the sagacity which they show 
in the management of their private business affairs. This is mainly 
due to their lack of enlightenment. However, it should not be 
difficult to convince them that it is poor business to pay the salary of 
a professional expert for the performance of the duties of a clerk. 
If they can be convinced that they have such an expert, for the sake 
of economy they will make it possible for him to perform his pro- 
fessional duties, as they would in the case of the managers of their 
stores or shops. In any given school, the principal must take up 
the situation as he finds it and begin a program which he will hope 
to expand as he is able to convince his staff and his superiors of its 
value. This will require clear insight and resolute determination. 
The only practical way to escape his present overwhelming program 
of routine is to make for himself a daily schedule, definite and com- 
plete, which he will highly resolve to follow. 

The second requisite, a detailed knowledge of what constitutes 
good teaching, is easier of attainment. It is true in many cases 
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that the qualifications on which the selection of principals is 
based have not included such knowledge. The condition in this 
respect is improving rapidly by reason of the growing insistence on 
professional training and the consequent increase in attendance 
on professional schools, particularly during the summer sessions. 
It is not necessary that the principal have expert knowledge of 
the materials of instruction in the various subjects, but he should 
be well trained in the general methods that apply to all instruction 
and in the adaptation of these to the special methods that apply 
to the different subjects of the curriculum. He should thus be 
able to substitute for the general-impression method of judging a 
teacher’s work an estimate based on detailed evaluation of the 
methods of teaching and the results secured. 

The third requisite, a technique of supervision, is the most 
important and the most difficult. We have for a long time been 
training supervisors of special subjects for the elementary school, 
but only very recently have courses been offered in professional 
schools for training in supervision of high-school instruction. 
These courses and the literature which is beginning to appear in 
the journals and other educational publications give promise of 
rapid development in this field. The numerous score-cards of 
Elliott, Boyce, Rugg, and others, while intended primarily for 
another purpose, probably have been most valuable in their analysis 
of the detailed qualities of merit in teaching and the opportunity 
which they offer to teachers for self-analysis. It has been pointed 
out that they fail to rate the effectiveness of teaching because of 
their emphasis on qualities of teaching rather than on the results 
of teaching. Some such detailed analysis of the teaching process, 
in the hands of both the supervisor and the teachers, is a necessary 
part of the technique of supervision. 

In order to secure the largest results, the principal must have a 
definite plan of action. It is essential that he spend much time in 
the classroom, visiting the teachers not once but many times, not 
for a few minutes but for entire periods. It may be best for him 
to give the most attention to the new and least experienced teachers. 
They are likely to be most immediately responsive. He may decide 
to give his attention at one time to the work of a single year or of a 
single subject. In any case, it is wise not to attempt too much at 
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once, but to concentrate on some particular group or on a single 
phase of teaching. It is a good plan to take up for a time classroom 
management, or some topic of technique like questioning or problem- 
solving, thus giving attention to some particular phase of the teach- 
ing process until general and permanent improvement has been 
secured in the whole classroom procedure. 

The follow-up of classroom observation is most important. It is 
well to follow each visit with an interview in which the excellencies 
and defects of the recitation are discussed in a direct and sympa- 
thetic manner. Here the principal should aim to give encourage- 
ment and constructive suggestions. Harsh criticism and dogmatic 
directions are seldom to be employed, for the principal’s aim is to 
secure the improvement of the teachers as he finds them. In 
addition to the personal interviews, group discussions and faculty 
meetings play an important part. Such an outline as is given in 
this article may well be made the basis of a series of faculty meetings 
running through an entire year, in which the various subjects may 
be made to parallel the points of emphasis in supervision from week 
to week. 

The previous paragraph has anticipated the fourth requisite 
of the program for improving instruction, the securing of a spirit 
of co-operation on the part of the members of the teaching staff. 
Any misapprehension or suspicion as to the purpose of supervision 
will soon be removed when teachers are convinced that the principal 
sincerely desires to help them improve and is not concerned pri- 
marily with determining their fitness for promotion or discharge. 
He must avoid giving the impression that he regards a single observa- 
tion as sufficient for determining the quality of a teacher’s work. 
He should not fail to note and express approval of specific evidences 
of improvement. Through individual and group conferences he 
should patiently seek to improve the professional attitude and teach- 
ing skill of the staff, especially recognizing evidences of initiative 
or special effort on the part of individuals. He should make avail- 
able any helpful material which he finds in his reading and should 
encourage his teachers to read widely in their special fields. Espe- 
cially should he encourage individual teachers and departments 
to try new materials of instruction or teaching devices; he should 
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co-operate in every possible way in developing an experimental 
attitude in the staff. Such a program of supervision cannot fail 
to secure an enthusiastic response and will cause petty jealousies 
or complacent satisfaction with mediocre attainment to be replaced 
with real professional zeal. 

The last, but by no means the least important, part of a program 
for improving instruction is the testing of results. If supervision 
results in the improvement of instruction, the amount of improve- 
ment can be measured. It is not sufficient to draw subjective con- 
clusions as to the results of supervision; valid conclusions can be 
reached only by careful quantitative measurements. Subject- 
matter tests are available in several subjects of the curriculum, 
and others are rapidly appearing, which, when standardized by use, 
will furnish reliable instruments for measuring school products. 
Careful records of achievement should be made at stated intervals 
for comparison of pupils’ progress and of the work of different 
teachers and departments. Changes in subject-matter organiza- 
tion or in methods of instruction should thus be compared to deter- 
mine their relative effectiveness. The principal should realize 
that his success as a supervisor can be shown only by the carefully 
measured results of the instruction in his school. 

The accompanying checking list for the supervision of instruction 
has grown out of a course given by the author in Teachers College. 
It attempts to enumerate the most important elements of good class- 
room management, of the selection and arrangement of subject- 
matter, and of the technique of teaching. Critical readers may note 
the omission of items which they think should be included; others 
may think it is too detailed or that proper balance has not been 
maintained in its organization. It is submitted as the sort of 
analysis which will prove helpful both to the supervisor and to the 
teachers whose improvement is desired. It should be observed that 
this checking list does not undertake to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the several items enumerated or to provide for the definite 
rating of the teacher. Its purpose is simply to aid supervising 
officers and teachers by giving a detailed analysis of the elements 
of good teaching as a basis for individual reflection and group 
discussion. In order to give greater objectiveness to the various 
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CHECKING LIST FOR SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


Teacher. Date 


Subject 

Check in one of the five columns, E-A. If a sufficient number of teachers 
are observed (say 50), approximately 10 per cent should be checked E and A, 
20 per cent D and B, and 4o per cent C. If the feature does not appear, check 
in Column “No.” 


I. Classroom Management No D A | Remarks 


. Was proper attention given to 
lighting, temperature, ventila- 
tion ? 


. Was the equipment of the 
rooms—e.g., desks, black- 
boards, etc.—in good order ? 


. Was there sufficient supple- 
mentary material, e.g., maps, 
books, etc. ? 

. Were supplementary materials 
effectively arranged ? 


. Was the teacher physically well 
qualified ? 


. Was the teacher’s voice pleas- 
ing and enunciation clear ? 


. Was the teacher’s dress suit- 
able ? 


. Were the teacher’s manners 
suitable ? 


. Did the teacher use correct 
English ? 


. Did the teacher show evidence 
of possession of the following 
qualities in a desirable degree: 


a) Self-control 

b) Tact 

c) Decisiveness 

d) Enthusiasm 

e) Resourcefulness 
f) Sympathy 

g) Fair-mindedness 
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THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


I. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
STANDARDS 


Effective classroom management is based on the assumption that the most 
important activity of the teacher is teaching; of the pupil, learning; and that 
whatever interferes with these activities is to be avoided as waste. 

1. Light should come from the left side of the pupil. There should be 
easily adjustable window shades. Artificial light should be available whenever 
needed. Cuitable ventilation should be provided for. The temperature should 
be maintained at 68-70 degrees with humidity at about 50 per cent. The 
teacher is responsible for securing the most favorable conditions which the 
facilities provided make possible. 

2. Teacher’s and pupils’ desks should be kept neat and orderly. Troughs 
for chalk and blackboards should be kept clean. 

3. Classrooms should be provided with usable materials for illustration, 
demonstration, or application in the various subjects of instruction. 

4. Maps, books, exhibits, laboratory material, etc., should be arranged 
attractively and conveniently for use when needed. 

5. Strong physique and good health are essential to continuous success 
in teaching. 

6. A pleasing, well-modulated voice and clear enunciation are important 
qualifications for teaching. 

7. Appropriate dress is such as attracts no attention to itself. 

8. The teacher’s manners should conform to the best social standards. 

g. The teacher’s speech should conform to the standards of grammar and 
good usage. 

1o. Among the qualities desirable in teachers, the following are important: 

a) Self-control, the ability to maintain a well-balanced poise at all 
times. 

b) Tact, the ability to handle all sorts and conditions of people with 
skill and discernment. 

c) Decisiveness, the ability to make a decision promptly and stick to it. 

d) Enthusiasm, an invaluable tonic for both teacher and pupils. 

e) Resourcefulness, the ability to turn an unexpected situation to 
good use. 

f) Sympathy, the ability to understand and appreciate the point of 
view of another person. 

g) Fair-mindedness, the ability to think impersonally and to act justly. 

11. The recitation should begin and end on time. Business-like procedure 
saves time and imparts good tone to the recitation. 

12. Attendance should be taken quietly and with dispatch by the teacher 
or a monitor. A seating plot of the class facilitates this. There should 
never be an oral roll call after the first day. 
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items, the accompanying set of standards has been drawn up, the 
numbers corresponding to those of the checking list. 

The material is the result of a classroom project to which the 
various members of the class, all experienced teachers, made their 
individual contributions. After long and detailed discussion it 
was thoroughly tested in tentative form. The entire group observed 
several actual recitations of high-school classes, using convenient 
portions of the scale. After some facility had thus been secured, the 
entire checking list was used in the case of a single class recitation, 
and individual scorings were made and preserved. Following this 
group observation, each student made ten individual observations 
and records; then a second group observation was made, and 
the results were compared with the first. It was found that the 
time required for recording the results of the observation was greatly 
diminished and that there was a marked gain in uniformity between 
the scores of the separate items. The material was then thoroughly 
revised in its present form on the basis of its repeated use. 

For the sake of economy of space in this article only one page is 
here reproduced in the form used in the complete checking list. 
The remainder of the material is printed without the vertical 
checking columns. The standards in each section follow the 
questions, each question and the accompanying standard being 
designated by the same number. 


I. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT—(continued) 


. Did the class work begin and end on time? 

12. Was attendance taken economically ? 

13. Were laboratory, shop, or other materials effectively handled ? 

14. Was provision made for seating of pupils with defective sight or hearing 
or other physical differences ? 

15. Did the pupils enter, leave, and move about the room in an appropriate 
manner ? 

16. Was the posture of the pupils good ? 

17. Did the work of the class proceed smoothly and sequentially ? 

18. Were the pupils’ responses well directed and well expressed ? 

19. Was the attention of the entire class keen and continuous? 

20. Did good order inhere in the situation without apparent compulsion ? 

21. Was the group characterized by an attitude of courtesy and co- 
operation toward all of its members ? 
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STANDARDS 


13. Laboratory and shop materials should be stored, distributed, and 
accounted for in such a way as to avoid waste and to make them available when 
and where needed. The distribution and collection of papers and other material 
should take as little time as possible and cause the least possible disturbance 
to the orderly progress of class work. 

14. Pupils with defective sight or hearing should be placed so as to relieve 
the defect as far as possible. Any other special cases should receive appropri- 
ate attention. 

15. Pupils should enter and leave the room in an orderly and natural man- 
ner. Moving about the room or to the blackboard should be without con- 
fusion or disturbance. 

16. Pupils should sit without slouching in an attitude conducive to atten- 
tion; when standing they should not lean on the desks. 

17. The work of the class should proceed without interruption, one step 
following another in orderly sequence. 

18. Pupils should address the group, not the teacher only, when speaking, 
with clear enunciation and loud enough for all to hear. 

19. The attention of the class to the work in hand should be keen and 
sustained throughout the period. 

20. There should be no apparent effort on the part of the teacher to main- 
tain discipline. In case individuals need attention, the skilful teacher handles 
the situation with a maximum of effect on the individual. 

21. In their interaction toward individuals and the entire group, teachers 
and pupils alike should exhibit courtesy and a desire to co-operate at all times. 


II. SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


1. Was the subject-matter related to the social needs of the pupils ? 

2. Was it adapted to the abilities of the group? 

3. Was the material arranged with regard to the relative importance of the 
different topics ? 

4. Was effective use made of materials from other sources than the text- 
book ? 

STANDARDS 

1. The subject-matter of instruction should have relation to the social 
needs of the pupils. 

2. It should be adapted to the capacities of the particular group under 
instruction. 

3. Inthe selection and arrangement of material regard should be had for 
the relative values of different parts or topics. Not everything within a given 
subject is of equal importance. 

4. The textbook should be supplemented by material from other books and 
periodicals and from the experience of teachers and pupils. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Ill. THE RECITATION 
A. Aim 
1. Did the teacher have a clear and worthy aim for the lesson? 
2. Was the lesson well planned to secure this ? 
3. Was the teacher resourceful in adapting unexpected developments to 
her plan ? 
4. Was the aim attained ? 


STANDARDS 

1. For every lesson the teacher should have a clear, definite, and worth- 
while aim which should be recognized by the pupils. 

2. Each lesson should be carefully planned to secure the aim set up. 

3. In the progress of the recitation many things may come up that were not 
anticipated. The resourceful teacher shows good judgment in deciding what to 
follow up as worth while and what to pass by as irrelevant to the lesson plan. 

4. The effective teacher finishes the period with the aim of the lesson 
accomplished. 

B. Divisions of the Recitation 

1. Was the time effectively divided between (1) testing and drill on the 
previous assignment, (2) the assignment of new material, (3) directed work or 
study on the new assignment ? 

2. Was the work on the previous assignment mastered by the group? 

3. Was the new assignment clear and definite; was the assignment well 
motivated ? 

4. Did the assignment grow naturally out of the previous work ? 

5. Did the assignment involve activity of the group? 

6. Did the assignment include helpful suggestions as to methods of study ? 

7. If the assignment was followed by directed study, were pupils able to 
apply the assignment successfully ? 

8. Did the teacher give effective assistance to individual pupils in the 
directed study ? 

STANDARDS 

1. There are three important phases of the recitation, not all of which 
necessarily appear in a single recitation period: (a) the recitation on the previ- 
ous assignment, the purpose of which is to test the mastery of the assignment 
and to fix the principles involved through practice; (b) the assignment, the 
purpose of which is to prepare the class for the next step in the progress of the 
work; (c) directed study, providing for the immediate application of the 
assignment. 

2. If the new material has been developed properly in the assignment, the 
class should show a mastery of the work assigned. 

3. The new assignment should be clearly and definitely stated. It may be 
given orally or on mimeographed sheets or be written on the blackboard. It 
is important that the pupils make a record of the specific requirements. 
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4. The new assignment should grow naturally out of the work already done. 

5. If the assignment involves the development of new material, it is made 
more interesting and effective by securing the activity of the group in its 
development. 

6. The teacher should give much thought to the best ways of learning and 
should give helpful suggestions to pupils on how to study. To be really 
helpful, these suggestions must be specific. 

7. The test of a good assignment is the ability of the group to take up the 
preparation of the assignment successfully. 

8. In directed or supervised study the teacher should aim to give assistance 
in such a way as to increase the pupil’s ability to work independently. 


C. Teaching Devices 


1. Were all pupils kept busy throughout the entire period ? 

2. Was there proper balance between teacher-activity and pupil-activity ? 

3. Was emphasis placed on the formation of proper habits rather than 
on the acquisition of facts ? 

4. Was the proper amount of drill given to secure mastery of necessary 
skills and facts ? 

5. Was drill interesting and participated in by all? 

6. Was the number of questions asked during the period such as would 
give the best results ? 

7. Were questions well distributed among the members of the group? 

8. Did the pupils ask questions ? 

9. Were questions correct in technique (“yes” or “no” questions, repeat- 
ing questions or answers, addressing questions to group, etc.) ? 

ro. Were questions well expressed ? 

11. Was sufficient emphasis given to questions requiring thought in con- 
trast to those requiring only information ? 

12. Did the pupils show that they had been taught how to attack and solve 
a problem ? 

13. Did the questions follow in orderly sequence ? 

14. Did the pupils show ability to give well developed topical responses to 
questions requiring such answers ? 

15. Was laboratory work conducted without waste of time? 

16. Was the laboratory work purposeful, i.e., did it involve thinking by 
pupils instead of merely following directions ? 


STANDARDS 
1. All pupils should be kept busy on some purposeful activity all the time. 
2. Teachers are likely to talk too much. Pupil-activity is more important 
than teacher-activity. 
3. The formation of good habits is the most important result that can be 
secured from teaching. Among desirable habits to be acquired are: having 
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material ready for work, prompt attack, close attention, and clear definition of 
problem. To these the teacher can adda great many other desirable habits, for 
the best means of forming which he should give directions accompanied by 
drill. 

4. Drill should not be given for too long periods. It is more effective if 
repeated at varying intervals until complete mastery is secured. 

5. Drill should be interesting and shared by all. Various devices, such 
as flash cards, timed practice exercises, concert work, etc., add zest and variety. 

6. The number of questions suitable to a given recitation depends on 
various factors; the nature of the subject, the aim of the lesson, the age of the 
pupils, etc. The criterion in a given instance must be based on the principle 
that the object of questioning is to secure the largest possible amount of pur- 
poseful activity on the part of the pupils. 

7. Questions should be distributed in such a way as to secure the continuous 
attention of all and to equalize the opportunity for participation. The varying 
abilities of pupils should lead to differences, not in the number of questions, but 
in the character of the questions given to each. 

8. Genuine interest is indicated by spontaneous questions from the pupils. 

9. Good questioning technique excludes ‘“‘yes” or “no” questions unless 
followed by “why,” leading questions, repetition of questions or pupils’ answers. 

10. Questions should be clearly expressed in good English so as to be under- 
stood without explanation or amendment. 

11. Questions calling for information are of value in testing and drill and 
for the purpose of assembling pertinent facts in the development of new material. 
Effective teaching includes many questions which demand thought in the solu- 
tion of problems based on the application of principles and facts already 
acquired. 

12. The principal elements in the solution of a problem are: (a) defining 
the problem and keeping it clearly in mind; (0) recalling related ideas, analysis 
of the situation, and application of principles which apply; (c) evaluation by 
suspending judgment, selecting and rejecting suggestions, and verifying con- 
clusions; (d) systematic organization of material. 

13. The questions should bear an obvious relation to each other and should 
follow in orderly sequence. 

14. Pupils should develop the ability and be given the opportunity to make 
extended, well organized answers without suggestions or interruptions. 

15. Laboratory work should be conducted without waste of time by the 
group or by individuals. It is not always necessary that every experiment be 
performed by all. Demonstration by the teacher or by individual pupils is 
often better. 

16. Laboratory work should emphasize the solution of problems rather 
than the following of directions. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK* 


MARION LOVIS 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


The Hutchins Intermediate School Library, Detroit, Michigan, 
is only four months old, but already it is beginning to show definite 
characteristics and tendencies. It is because this library is typical 
of intermediate-school libraries that I wish to speak of it and 
because it may interest you to know what the uses of the various 
rooms have come to be. The things which are daily revealing them- 
selves to me as significant may, however, be already commonplace 
to many of you. 

Those of us who have gone as librarians into schools of the old 
tradition have often felt oppressed by the rigidity and formality 
of the system and by the supremacy of those facts and subjects 
represented in the course of study over all other knowledge. We 
have found often little comprehension that our work was educa- 
tional, except as it followed and stressed those subjects. We have 
had our solemn debates with the authorities over whether or not 
magazines and fiction should be read in school time, and we have 
learned either directly or indirectly from our principals that their 
chief concern was that the library should not prove to be the spot 
where discipline broke down. From the start, however, we have 
had the approval of the children and, most of the time, their co- 
operation. And in every school with the development of the library 
it has come to be accepted by faculty and students alike as an 
essential department of the school and as a liberalizing and social- 
izing agency. 

The intermediate or junior high school, however, has no tradi- 
tions. It starts with well-defined educational principles and social 
aims. The five objectives of junior high school education, as out- 
lined by Professor Briggs are, briefly: 

1. To continue common education in a gradually diminishing degree 
[that is, those basic subjects taught in the elementary schools]. 


* Paper read before the School Libraries Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, June 27, 1922. 
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2. To ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ important immediate and 
assured future needs. [Note here that we do not assume to know within the 
immutably fixed limits of a course of study what these needs may be. The 
school is to “ascertain” them.] 

3. To explore by means of material in itself worth while the interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities of pupils. [Here certainly is an objective which might 
well be taken as a library slogan—and the next is in the same spirit.] 

4. To reveal to pupils, by material otherwise justifiable, the possibilities 
in the major fields of learning. 

5. To start each pupil on the career which, as a result of the exploratory 
courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely to be of 
profit to him and to the state." 


Here then, the library finds itself in a congenial atmosphere. 
The school work is avowedly to “explore,” to “ascertain,” to 
“reveal,” and to “start.” The junior high school period is experi- 
mental and exploratory, and the method by which these objectives 
are to be approached is social. What could be more essential or 
more in the spirit of such a program than a library ? 

The school spirit and organization so determine the use of these 
library rooms that I have taken the time to indicate it. Pupils 
have no study periods and no library periods, which means that all 
pupils who use the library come directly out of a class. Theoreti- 
cally this is ideal: that the need to use the library should be the 
stimulus to an immediate visit to the library. Incidentally, it 
demands the most skilful type of classroom teaching. The class- 
room work is socialized as far as possible. Pupils are divided into 
groups, each group with a leader. The groups work on separate 
or related projects or unite in a class project or discussion, as the 
teacher may choose to direct her recitation. So it happens that any 
group or several groups may reach a point in their plans where it 
is necessary to visit the library. This they may do, with the 
permission of the teacher. 

The group goes to the library, then, with a well-defined purpose. 
That is the keynote of effective use of the library. You will prob- 
ably recognize, as librarians, that this is the note the librarian has 
to sound continuously in the ears of classroom teachers, especially 
in the organization stage of the work. 


* Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, p. 26. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. 
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The group enters under the guidance of its leader, and it is 
a very stern guidance in most cases. Generally they ask for a 
conference room and tell me what they are to work on. The 
leader and I proceed to the shelves to get books. Sometimes they 
are preparing a “program” on some subject. One such consisted 
of the “‘making of the book,” suggested by the general lesson given 
in the library on the care of books. One member of the group took 
the making of paper, another the printing process, another the 
binding, etc. The books are placed in the conference room, and 
the door is closed; the books and topics are distributed by what- 
ever means the children choose, and the understanding is that when 
each child has his book and topic he is to emerge into the main room 
and work alone. 

Many groups come to dramatize an incident from a story and 
to assign parts. We had the slave auction from The Crisis selected 
and dramatized by children for a United States history class. We 
had the rules for “circles” put into rhyme by three girls inspired 
by some arithmetical verses in St. Nicholas. The group work with 
library materials brings out some interesting and original results 
which must contribute surprises to classroom teachers. One type 
of use which we are developing is the method followed by a history 
teacher who had reached the industrial revolution in United States 
history. The class had a student-librarian (as all English and 
many other classes have); the librarian came to me in advance and 
asked what books I could provide on the period. We gathered all 
we could find on early inventions, lives of inventors, westward 
expansion, travel by early steamboat, canal, and railroad, and placed 
the books on reserve in one of the conference rooms. The next 
day the class of fifteen pupils came, under the leadership of the 
librarian and with the teacher. Books were chosen from the 
conference room collection; then the pupils went with their books 
into the main room, where they read the entire period. As the 
end of the period approached, the little librarian collected the books, 
replaced them in the conference room, and formed his charges in a 
line at the door, after which they vanished silently. All of this 
took place without a word from me and with only the general 
suggestions of the teacher at the beginning of the period. This 
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class came independently of the teacher twice a week until each 
pupil had read and reported in class on one book and many had 
made several reports. 

These groups using the conference rooms are the most astonish- 
ing and amusing feature of the library. They are secondarily 
preparing some subject for presentation in class, but primarily they 
are selecting and evaluating material for their purposes and meeting 
all of the problems of personality and co-operation that one encoun- 
ters in any committee or club work. There is the worker who 
wants to “boss’’; there is the one who doesn’t like his part; there 
is the one who isn’t interested; and there may be the one who is 
cynical about the whole project. From my observation, there is 
keen and vigorous interest in the work in hand. The loud voices 
that penetrate the glass partitions at times are generally, I find on 
investigation, only a climax of enthusiasm or of exasperation. The 
conference rooms are used constantly and, I think, well. I am 
tempted to go on with particular instances but must stop only to 
state my belief that they fit the psychology of the junior high school 
child. 

A large proportion of the users of the main room are from the 
English classes. Our English literature classes have no texts. 
Their literature work is entirely with library books. We have four 
copies of each title on the English course of study. The teacher, 
according to our latest experiment with this problem, may have one 
copy of each of twelve titles in her classroom. One copy in the 
library is for circulation, and two are reserved for library reading. 
Each teacher of English literature sends part of her class to the 
library for a whole period twice each week for general reading while 
she works with the smaller group which remains. 

So the library may have in it at any time individuals or groups 
from all classes in session. Group work is usually confined to the 
conference rooms, but each child is expected to leave the group 
when the work becomes individual preparation of some part. There 
are individuals sent from classes to look up special points, and there 
are the general readers of books and magazines who come either 
from an English class or with special permission from other 
classes. 
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The library classroom is planned to accommodate a class at any 
time a teacher wishes for illustrative or visual work: books, pic- 
tures, lantern slides, or victrola records. It seats forty in fixed 
opera chairs and has book-shelves and bulletin boards. Pupils have 
pointed out that one end of it, with the folding doors, makes a good 
stage, so it may be used for classroom dramatics. It is also intended 
for the courses in the use of books and libraries which will be given. 

One more room, besides the obvious office and workroom, is 
the teachers’ study room, which is the largest and most remote of 
the conference rooms. Here will be shelved the professional educa- 
tional books and magazines. Teachers may bring books of their 
own—recreational or otherwise which they are willing to exchange— 
and any plan which the teachers themselves suggest will be tried 
out. 

This is a brief description of our library rooms, and these are 
some of the things that have been developing in them during our 
few strenuous months of existence. To me, the intermediate 
library shows promise of being the most vigorous and progressive 
type of school library. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


SEYMOUR I. STONE 
Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


The propositions set forth in this paper are based on the premise 
that the inclusive aim and the final measure of the value and effec- 
tiveness of the social science studies and activities during the junior 
high school period are their fruition in right conduct. Right con- 
duct is for this purpose defined as that sort of conduct in which 
the individual contributes to the general good to the full extent of 
his capacities. It may be summed up in the word “service”; it 
has been summed up in the expression “the good life.” Stated 
in somewhat different terms, the aims of the social studies and 
activities should be to enable the child, and hence ultimately the 
man, to understand and to function in his environment through 
the study of the past, of the institutions of our own community 
and nation, and of the people and conditions in other lands. Asa 
further means of thus understanding and functioning in the environ- 
ment in which he will be placed as a man, the child should contribute 
his fair share to the welfare of his home, school, and community 
by participating in certain definitely planned socializing activities 
incident to citizenship in the school. 

In the accomplishment of this inclusive aim of social service 
seven specific objectives may well be kept in mind in planning 
courses of study, socializing activities, and classroom procedure. 

1. The child should be habituated to a method of attack by 
means of which he can solve the problems of his own time and 
community in the light of the experiences of the past and of other 
communities. This necessitates, first, skill in the discovery and 
statement of timely problems that are of real interest to the child. 
It also necessitates the formation of habits of rapid and economical 
collection of facts, the development by the child of principles of 
solution, and the organization by him of these facts and principles 
so that a solution is the result. 
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2. The child should develop the social viewpoint and the will 
to social service. These will stimulate him to solve social questions 
and to oppose, support, co-operate with, and initiate social pro- 
jects from the standpoint and for the interests of public welfare, 
not from any selfish standpoint or for any special interest. 

3. The child should be energized to become an active and parti- 
cipating member of society. He should carry through life the 
conviction that progress can come from invention and initiative 
only. He should be habituated to such a sense of responsibility, 
to such a spirit of active helpfulness that he will feel, in all modesty, 
that the welfare of the community depends in a significant degree 
on his interest and co-operation to the full extent of his abilities. 

4. The child should be imbued with a vivid realization of the 
fact that the necessities, comforts, and conveniences of modern 
civilization are the products of present-day co-operative initiative 
and service and also the heritage of an age-long and difficult 
conquest. 

5. The child should be enabled to identify the major social 
institutions. He should realize that they too are the results of the 
co-operative effort of the present and the heritage from the past. 
He should realize that these institutions guarantee him certain 
rights and confer certain privileges. He should know that the 
maintenance of these rights and the receipt of privileges imply on 
his part an equivalent return in obligations, duties, and responsi- 
bilities. ‘There should also develop a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the child for the improvement of these institutions. 

6. The child should acquire a respect for law. 

7. Finally, there should be developed in the child an apprecia- 
tion of racial solidarity, through the sympathetic study of peoples 
of other communities and other times, and a realization of the 
obligation of our people and country to other nations. 

As agencies in securing these objectives, certain knowledges, 
skills, habits, and attitudes must be formed. Dr. Franklin Bob- 
bitt, of the University of Chicago, is at the present time analyzing 
some of the skills, habits, and attitudes necessary to the attainment 
of these objectives in the various subjects of the curriculum. A 
preliminary report of such a study of the school situation made in 
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Los Angeles appears in a recent monograph.’ In line with this 
thought in this matter the writer presents herewith a list of some 
of the more immediate objectives of the junior high school social 
sciences stated in terms of certain definite abilities, habits, attitudes, 
and ideals. By no means exhaustive, this list is suggested as a 
possible guide to further thought and as perhaps helpful in later 
considerations. 
ABILITIES AND HABITS 

1. Ability to state current problems in concise terms. 

2. Ability to use tables of contents, indexes, chapter headings, 
dictionaries, books of facts, encyclopedias, bibliographies for the 
purpose of finding facts, and principles useful in the solution of 
problems. 

3. Ability to organize materials and to reach conclusions. 

4. Ability to draw conclusions from historical and current events 
applicable to future situations. 

5. Ability to comprehend simple chronological relations. 

6. Ability to use maps, globes, and geographical texts for the 
purpose of locating simple geographical data, e.g., cities, rivers, 
mountains. 

7. Ability to state views on current problems, giving reasons 
for positions maintained in courteous and grammatical but force- 
ful English. 

8. Ability to trace simple relations of cause and effect and to 
discover cause from effect in historical events. 

g. Ability to discover the more obvious geographical factors 
that influence present-day institutions. 

10. Habits of courtesy in dealing with others. 

11. Habit of reading books pertaining to the social studies during 
leisure time. 

ATTITUDES AND IDEALS 

1. Realization that, though children, they are citizens now. 

2. Appreciation of the struggle and self-sacrifice incident to 
the establishment and maintenance of our nation. 

* Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles. Supplementary Educa- 


tional Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. Pp. vi+106. 
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3. Understanding of and loyalty to certain major principles of 
American democracy: 

a) The umpire of national policy is the will of the majority. 

b) Equality of opportunity. 

c) Fair play or the square deal. 

d) The dignity of the individual—American liberty. 

4. Tolerance for the points of view and an appreciation of the 
cultural contributions of other nations. 

5. Understanding and appreciation of the service rendered by 
many of the great men of our own and other countries. 

6. The will to perform regularly the following functions of 
citizenship: 

a) Toinform one’s self on major public issues, local and national. 

b) To vote regularly at elections. 

c) To hold public office when one will thereby, in one’s own 
sincere judgment and that of one’s fellow-citizens, render better 
public service than in private life. 

7. Desire to contribute one’s fair share to economic production. 

8. Ideals of fair play in industrial relations. 

9. Ideals of fair play in international relations. 

The inclusive aim of social science studies and some of the 
objectives to be obtained through these studies and social activities 
having been thus considered, certain problems immediately pre- 
sent themselves. What is the scope of the materials offered in 
these studies and activities? What subject-matter is most appli- 
cable to the junior high school situation? What criteria should 
determine the selection of subject-matter and activities? How 
should subject-matter be organized? How should the activities be 
organized and correlated? What relation should these have to the 
extra-curricular activities of the school ? 

The social science studies in the junior high school may properly 
include subject-matter from the following fields and activities: 
home-making, civics and citizenship, state history, American his- 
tory, modern civilization or general history, geography, elementary 
economics and sociology, and co-operation in school government 
activities. The question which immediately arises is, How shall 
this wide range of materials be organized? Shall there be separate 
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courses in each field? If so, shall these courses be correlated ? 
If so, shall these courses be offered for quarter or semester periods, 
or shall one subject, as, for example, geography, be given two 
days a week, to be followed by American history for three 
days? 

Speaking from the experience of Long Beach, the last stated 
alternative is not altogether satisfactory. In this statement the 
writer believes that he voices the conviction of the majority of 
the teachers as well as his own judgment. The attempt was there 
made to correlate the two subjects of geography and history, each 
being taught, according to the requirements of the courses of study, 
a certain definite time each week. The teachers quite generally 
complained of the difficulty of maintaining sustained interest, of 
satisfactorily correlating the work, and of organizing their time. 
Nor was it an easy task to secure complete correlation in the courses 
themselves. On the other hand, the sentiment was strongly in 
favor of continuing the study of both subjects throughout the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

This necessitates the consideration of the possibility of unifying 
the social science work, disregarding or at least minimizing the 
importance of the several logically created compartments known 
as history, geography, and civics. ‘These compartments, according 
to the plan here proposed, are to be replaced by a series of problems 
and activities intended to lead directly to the objectives previously 
discussed. It is obvious that skill is required in stating problems, 
in selecting subject-matter, and in organizing the problems and 
activities in order that such a unified course shall be successful. 
However, the problem of organization and selection is ever with us 
in any system, and it is a fair question whether the apparently 
more easily organized systems of knowledge exhibited in the 
conventional subjects have not lulled us into a false security rather 
than really solved our problems in a satisfactory way. The pro- 
posal of a new organization of this subject-matter will at least keep 
teachers and supervisors alert to the situation. The following are 
the advantages that may be claimed for the proposed parallel 
course of problems and activities. 
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1. It is less confusing to the teacher than the correlation of 
subject-matter in two or more fields, e.g., geography and history. 

2. On the other hand, it makes possible the continuous and 
repeated use of materials from several fields, thus making more 
certain and economical] the learning process. 

3. It may be organized to aim directly at the objectives desired, 
thus compelling pupils, teachers, and supervisors to bear them in 
mind constantly and to evaluate them continuously.’ 

If it be granted that it is theoretically advisable to organize 
such a course, the problem now becomes, How shall the subject- 
matter be selected? The following criteria are suggested: 

1. As minimum essentials may be taken those socially useful 
facts from history, geography, and civics which can be determined 
by studies of current literature, space in encyclopedias, the con- 
census of expert opinion, and other similar methods.? 

2. Such enrichments from current literature as in the judgment 
of the teacher and the supervisor may be necessary to motivate 
the work and to make it timely. 

3. Such enrichments as in the judgment of the teacher and the 
committee on the course of study may be necessary to suggest 
desired social improvement and progress. 

4. Such activities adapted to the life of the child in the school 
as will function in the school and the community and at the same 
time illustrate and typify adult community life. 

5. Such modifications of these principles as may be necessary 
to adapt them to differing capabilities and interests for various 
groups and also for individuals. 

The tentative course? which follows is offered as broadly illus- 
trative of the principles herein maintained: 

«Cf. Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 557-58. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

2 W.C. Bagley, The Determination of Minimum Essentials in Elementary Geography 
and History. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
PP. 131-47. 

3 A course somewhat similar to this adapted to the seventh and eighth grades was 
recently prepared by Miss Adde McWilliams and the writer, constituting the report 
of a subcommittee to the Committee on the Course of Study for the Social Sciences 
at Long Beach, California. 
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LOWER SEVENTH GRADE 
Studies 


Problem: How did North America come to be dominated by an English 
speaking civilization? (History dominant) 

1. How and where was America discovered and explored ? 

2. How and where did the leading nations—Spain, France, and England— 
colonize ? 

3. How and why did the English colonies of the three regions—north, 
middle, and south—differ from each other? How do they differ today? 
(Geography dominant) 

4. Why was England successful in the colonial struggle against France ? 

5. What was the extent of the land now held by the English? How did 
the geographical regions differ? (Geographical study of Atlantic coastal 
region) 

Activities 

1. What are the clubs, societies, and other organizations of the junior high 
school? Why. are they encouraged? What rights and privileges do they 
confer? What obligations to them are necessary ? 

2. What is the Junior Civic League ? 

a) Purpose ? 
b) How organized ? 


c) What does citizenship in this league mean ? 
d) How can it be improved ? 
3. How can this class be organized ? 


UPPER SEVENTH GRADE 
Studies 


Problem: What were the causes of the birth of American nationalism? 
(History dominant factor) (1765-1823) 

1. What were the causes and effects of the conflict between England and 
the colonies? (History) 

2. How did the principles of Americanism develop during this conflict ? 
(History) 

3. How wisely were the problems of readjustment caused by independence 
solved in the Constitution and the administrative organization of the govern- 
ment? (Civics) 

4. How did the settlement of the Ohio Valley influence American institu- 
tions and the spirit of nationalism? (History and geography) 

5. How were American principles applied to international relations? 
(History) 

6. How did geographical differences affect the life of the several sections ? 
(Geography—to the Mississippi River) 
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Activities 
1. Beginnings of occasional use of parliamentary procedure in classroom. 
2. More active participation in Junior Civic League and other extra- 
curricular organizations. 
3. Drafting of class constitution. 


LOWER EIGHTH GRADE 
Studies 
Problem: How have the industrial changes and the improved means of 
communication combined with political events welded together a strong 
national unity? (Geography dominant) 
1. Project studies (Geography and economics): 
a) Automobile 
b) Cotton textiles 
(1) Agriculture 
(2) Manufacturing 
c) Wheat 
(1) Agriculture 
2. What and when was the American Industrial Revolution? (Economics 
and geography) 
3. How did this industrial revolution contribute with other factors to the 
causes and results of the Civil War? (Geography and history) 
4. How have the improved means of transportation assisted other factors 
in producing a strong national unity since the Civil War? 
5s. How do the geographical factors influence the industrial and social 
life of the several sections? (Summary and review together with emphasis 
on study of geography of the Trans-Mississippi West) 
Activities 
1. Wider use of parliamentary procedure. 
2. Making of special projects in connection with project studies. 
3. Visits to the city hall. 


UPPER EIGHTH GRADE 
Studies 

1. How can the United States serve the world through international 
trade? Approach through project studies of transportation: railroad and 
steamship. 

2. How can our country best promote international justice? (Foreign 
relations) 

3. How can there be developed a more real democracy ? 


Activities 
1. Visit to chamber of commerce. 
2. Formation of auxiliary to chamber of commerce. 
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The work in the ninth grade may very well be based on general 
history and be so organized as to give an appreciation of the onward 
sweep and trend of modern progress. It should take as its point 
of departure a study of some of the major problems of our own time. 
Organized from this point of view, this course might be described 
as modern civilization and its historical beginnings. 

The work may very well commence with such questions as these: 
Why are you taking this course? What is education? Why do 
you desire an education? What do you expect to get out of 
this course? What are the major problems of today? What 
are the major institutions of today? How did these problems 
arise? How did these institutions begin? Can we solve these 
problems better through the study of the past? Can we understand 
these institutions better by the study of the past? What did 
primitive men contribute to our civilization? What did Egypt 
contribute? How and where did democracy begin? If these and 
similar questions are used in the early discussions, a basis for both 
the motivation and the organization of the later work will be laid. 
In the matter of activities, it is obvious that in general the ninth 
grade will furnish leadership in all student activities. Special 
attention can well be given then to the development of qualities of 
leadership and to an evaluation of qualities that make for leadership. 

In all of the social science work the approach to any new work 
is of vital importance. The project endeavors to make a satis- 
factory approach by appealing to the child’s instinct to activity and 
to his other native interests. The problem endeavors to make a 
satisfactory approach by raising vital questions which stimulate 
the mind to judgments. In no other subjects can and should the 
problem-project method be used more profitably and extensively 
than in the social science studies. 

Needless to say, the socialized recitation is peculiarly adapted 
to securing the objectives of this group of activities. Hence it 
should occupy a prominent place in all of this work. In the informal 
aspects of the socialized recitation the children may converse on 
current problems in the same manner as these matters are dis- 
cussed in the family circle. In the highly formalized aspects the 
classes may be organized on a parliamentary basis. Between these 
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two extremes are varying degrees and manifold varieties of socializa- i} 
tion. No teacher should rely on any one method, for besides the 
necessity of adapting means to ends, variety is itself a strong . 
incentive to whole-hearted activity. 4 

Although the method of the socialized recitation is in accord of 
with the functional conception of the social science activities, a 
there are certain ever present dangers in its use. There is the ; 
aggressive boy or girl who monopolizes the class discussions. There 
is the timid pupil fearful of undue prominence. There is the 
indolent youngster who will evade purposeful effort unless properly r 
directed. ‘There is, furthermore, the very strong tendency on the i 
part of all of the pupils to be negatively critical and overcritical, as i 
well as a tendency for the whole proceeding to degenerate into a 
pointless exchange of unrelated ideas. The teacher should see 
that all are active and that the larger objectives sought are kept 
constantly in the focus of consciousness. 

The main objectives of the social science group are closely akin r 
to and almost inclusive of the principal objectives of the junior i 
high school and of the basic reasons for the existence of this division ta 
of the school system as a distinctive institution. In the storm and 
stress of early adolescence the social feelings are heightened while A 
the child’s social horizon is correspondingly widened. His emo- fi 
tional life and his intellectual life are entering a world of deeper be 
meanings and larger views. His social instincts are tense. There- ‘ 
fore, the purposes and spirit of the social science activities should if 
permeate the entire junior high school plant. The junior high 
school is, then, in a very special sense, the school for the develop- 1 
ment of citizenship and character, and on the work of the social i” 
science teachers rests a very real and far-reaching responsibility. 
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MORE FROM OUR TEXTBOOKS 


FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon 


It is generally admitted that America is well supplied with 
elementary- and secondary-school textbooks. School authorities 
are confronted with the task of selecting the best in each subject 
from a formidable array of texts, most of them excellent in content, 
presentation, and mechanical features. Our whole teaching system 
has for generations evolved around the textbook, until any attempt 
to break away from the old régime must combat all the potent 
factors of conservatism and custom. 

It cannot be denied that to a great extent our system of textbooks 
is wasteful and in many respects may even be deserving of scorn and 
condemnation. Every decade sees the publishing of scores of texts, 
carefully written and edited, expensively illustrated, attractive 
and worthy in every respect, which, failing to achieve recogni- 
tion in the form of adoptions, are financially unsuccessful and hence 
soon slip into the discard, unappreciated and practically unknown. 
The fact that each adoption can place only one text inevitably 
compels the publishers to bring into the fight their best resources 
in advertising, salesmanship, and influence. Too often as a result, 
an inferior book wins out over superior ones, and since it alone 
dominates the particular field in that locality for a term of years, 
the results from the standpoint of education are deplorable. 

One solution of this difficulty is to use more of the available texts; 
the detrimental influence of one poor text among several adopted 
can in this way be made a practically negligible factor. Then, too, 
no one text presents all phases of a subject with equal strength; 
why, therefore, restrict the teacher to the use of only one text ? 

Is it not possible that a change in the function of our textbooks, 
making them a tool instead of the tool, could bring about a consider- 
able improvement in our teaching efficiency? Why not supplant 
the present textbook method by introducing the syllabus plan ? 
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In urging the more general use of the syllabus, it is not with 
the thought that this method is in any sense a new departure. It 
is by no means the only substitute for the textbook plan or the best 
substitute. But the idea of a wider use of the syllabus method is 
worthy of thoughtful consideration, provided it can be shown to 
be superior to the present textbook method, and provided also that 
its introduction is entirely practicable. 

What are some of the arguments most frequently heard in sup- 
port of our present system of textbook teaching in those sporadic 
cases in which discussion has evoked them? A textbook is definite; 
it is maximally convenient; it safeguards the underprepared teacher, 
making it possible for her to direct the class over the required work 
with considerable assurance; it is economical of time and effort, 
on the part of both the teacher and the pupil; it makes a uniform 
course for a city or a whole state. 

But let us consider these arguments one by one. May not the 
very convenience and definiteness of the textbook be much more 
of a disadvantage than an advantage? May we not justly ascribe 
to the convenience of the textbook a major share of the blame for 
the almost universal type of assignment which prevails: ‘For 
tomorrow, take to page 76.” “Take the next fifty lines,” etc.— 
convenient for the teacher but stultifying in its insidious influence 
on her work and deadening to the enthusiasm of the class. May 
not the definiteness of the textbook method, moreover, be equally 
detrimental in its influence on teacher and pupil? Unconscien- 
tious teachers, if there be any such, might rest content with 
the mere knowledge of the contents of the one book used, while in 
the case of the pupils the use of a single textbook in a course 
implants and imbeds the idea that the book used is the authority 
and that all that is necessary in the mastery of any subject is to 
know “what the book says.” 

It is doubtless lamentably true that there are weak teachers in 
our schools, and it is also reasonably certain that their path is 
smoothed somewhat by the use of the textbook method. But 
might it not be justly objected that a teacher, weak in preparation, 
receives little or no stimulus toward improving her preparation 
when she is obliged to read up the day’s recitation material in only 
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one book? The statement has been heard from teachers, ‘I can 
keep ahead of a class im the book”’; in many cases this is about all 
she needs to do and all she does. 

The textbook is economical of time and effort on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. May the truth of this statement not 
depend in part at least on the point of view; are we teaching facts 
or are we educating? Ifthe absorption by the pupils of the subject- 
matter contained in the assignment were the only end desired, 
doubtless the strength of this argument would be paramount. But 
might it not be said with equal justice that in a large number of 
cases this same economy of time effectually kills effort or most of 
it on the part of both the teacher and the pupil? This statement is 
not meant to imply that the teacher should not be helped to prepare 
her work with all legitimate conservation of time, and both she and 
her pupils must be safeguarded against confusing the idea of time 
with that of wasted time and of effort with that of wasted effort. 

The textbook method makes uniform the course of study. 
But how uniform do we want to make the course of study? One 
sometimes hears the criticism that our education tends both in the 
teaching and in the product toward “peas ina pod.” It is objected 
that for the sake of proper standards it is necessary that there be 
a uniform course. Doubtless this is true within reasonable limits 
in a large system where it is inevitable that all of the teaching corps 
will not have the proper training to uphold adequate standards 
without a rigid uniformity of course content. But is the textbook 
method the only way of achieving this very necessary end, or even 
the best way ? 

Let us now consider whether the arguments given in favor of 
the textbook method may not equally or even more properly apply 
to a syllabus plan in which the course content is outlined from 
several or many textbooks. Perhaps we may not justly claim for 
the syllabus method the same degree of convenience that belongs 
to the single text; the necessary voluminousness of the former 
prevents this. But if we agree that mere convenience in a class- 
room tool may prove a serious objection to its use, in that it may 
narrow rather than broaden the outlook, we may not turn our 
backs upon the very positive advantages offered by the newer 
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method in this respect. A “syllabus teacher” is a growing teacher, 
forced out of the rut and stimulated to broader preparation. The 
facile course implement at her command invites the introduction 
of the problem or the project method with supervised study (by 
this latter is not meant the type in which during a part of the period 
the class dawdles while the teacher ‘“‘rests”), encouraging by its 
exactions more careful, constructive assignments. 

From the student’s standpoint, the influence of the syllabus is 
even more salutary. He studies his work from several texts, getting 
thereby the stimulus of different styles, different orders and methods 
of presentation, and different points of view. In respect to this 
latter, it sometimes occurs, even in very elementary subjects, that 
two textbooks will flatly contradict each other on some point in a 
lesson, thereby bringing home to the pupil early in his educational 
work the supremely valuable fact that even recognized authorities 
differ and that no single utterance on any subject from whatever 
source should be taken as final. 

As for the teacher weak in preparation, is our problem to help 
her to “get by” with her weakness or to help her to “‘get over” it ? 
The failure of the textbook method, that it in itself does not de- 
mand that she broaden her knowledge of the subject, can surely not 
apply to the syllabus. The emergency would indeed be extreme 
because of which an insufficiently trained teacher would face her 
class without having previously covered all of the assignments of 
the syllabus for the day. 

In a system or portion of it where the corps is composed entirely 
of strong teachers, uniformity of course is neither usual nor desir- 
able. A strong, thoroughly grounded teacher, even when confined 
to a single textbook, seldom holds herself to following the order of the 
text; if this is the mit by which she may exercise her judgment and 
originality, at least she will do this much. But given a syllabus, 
even though she may not have been permitted the privilege of mak- 
ing it herself, she will tend to adapt the course to the individuality 
of the class or of the pupils. 

In case it is not desirable to allow the teachers to make their 
own syllabi, it will prove entirely as practicable for a competent 
textbook committee to lay out a syllabus as to select a text. 
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A textbook adopted for a term of years, especially if it is re- 
adopted, renders an up-to-date presentation of the subject extremely 
difficult if not impossible. But the syllabus plan offers every oppor- 
tunity for introducing new facts and methods as soon as they 
appear, whether in textbooks or in periodicals. 

There are a number of other values of the syllabus method which 
raise it above the textbook plan. Its elasticity, making it a con- 
venient vehicle for the use of problems, projects, supervised study, 
adaptation for individual and class differences, and elimination of 
obsolete material, also makes possible courses for which as yet 
there have been no texts written, as for example, general science 
for girls as distinct from household physics and chemistry, com- 
mercial general science, and biological sociology. 

The syllabus method is one by which we develop ideals of study 
and a clearer conception of what education really means. From 
the beginning the pupil is brought to realize that there are always 
“more worlds to conquer”; he is trained to search for his informa- 
tion in one source after another, always reaching out, always extend- 
ing his horizon, and at the same time gaining the conviction that 
however far he may pursue his book investigations, there are always 
vaster unexplored fields beyond. 

It is sometimes stated that the textbook method is best for 
immature pupils. But before this statement can be accepted, the 
term “immature” must be defined. Surely children of high-school 
or even junior high school age are not too ‘‘immature”’ to be trained 
in the use of wider authority than one text. On the contrary, 
though the initial progress be slow, it is essential that training in 
searching for information more widely than within the narrow 
limits of any single text be begun at least this early; to put off the 
emancipation from the old method is to handicap the development 
of the pupil during these all important formative years. 

A strong and successful teacher recently stated that in her 
opinion the textbook method was superior to the syllabus plan in 
the case of a lazy or poor class, because a single text gave her definite 
limits of work to which she could hold her class rigidly. Had she 
the correct conception of the possibilities of a syllabus course? 
Would it not be possible to make a syllabus course as rigidly definite 
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as the needs of any class might demand and at the same time 
to give the pupils the benefits of its broader training and cul- 
ture? 

Proponents of the textbook method state that it is excellent for 
“drill.” Surely it is, but this could scarcely be stated as an impor- 
tant argument in favor of a method until the more important ques- 
tion of how much drill is necessary and desirable in any given course 
is settled. Doubtless much of the time now expended on drill 
could be much better utilized in browsing further, with gain to the 
class in knowledge content, and surely in the very important factor 
of stimulated and retained interest. 

What does the textbook method do for the exceptional pupil ? 
How much can a busy teacher, with large classes, do with such a 
method to prevent the brighter ones from becoming demoralized 
through having too little to keep their brains active, from finding 
all but the barest effort unnecessary in keeping pace with the class 
and the textbook? The syllabus plan offers a very happy solution 
of this most important problem. By its use the interest of the 
superior students may be aroused, and encouragement is given for 


the brighter ones to explore the seductive by-paths which lead off 
from the main discussion. 


Another all important and valuable socializing function of the 
syllabus method not shared to nearly so great an extent by the text- 
book plan is the fostering of emulation between students in the same 
class. It is a frequently observed occurrence in a syllabus course 
that the class leaders, without special urging on the teacher’s part, 
are stimulated to read and study on, each with the hope of getting 
a broader knowledge of the course content and hence a more con- 
spicuously oracular place in rank, as recognized by class members. 
Even slower pupils have the frequently enjoyed opportunity of 
unearthing some portion of the subject not discovered by the other 
members of the class. What a means of stimulating interest, 
ambition, and self-respect in the pupil unaccustomed to excelling 
in class competition such a victory is! Here indeed is a fallow field 
extending to greater numbers opportunities for “social success.” 

Again, the syllabus offers training away from memorizing toward 
greater independence of thought. 
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Granted, then; that the syllabus method is superior to the single 
textbook plan, how can it be made practicable in any but the large 
city schools with municipal library facilities? A competent high- 
school librarian, with several years’ experience in conducting her 
library under the syllabus method, stated that in the ordinary six- 
period day, one text would serve a minimum of five students when 
there were daily assignments from the library texts, provided the 
students were given the privilege of taking books home at night; 
when there were “hold-over”’ assignments, one text would serve 
many more than five. 

Take the case of a small country high school in which there is, 
for example, a beginning class of ten in physics; two copies each of 
five different texts could be bought by this class as conveniently 
as ten copies of the same book, making an excellent beginning 
nucleus for the work. In case of a difference in price, the cost per 
pupil could be equalized. There would probably be little diffi- 
culty in evoking school spirit in the majority of the members of the 
class at the end of their course sufficiently to persuade them to 
donate their books to the school library. The following year a 
similar set of chemistry books or another different set of physics 
texts could be added, and so on. Within a short time there would 
be in the school library a sufficient variety of texts for every pur- 
pose, in many cases the books bought for one course serving the 
students in another. 

Where the state or the district buys the books, it would be as 
easy to buy a few copies of several texts as a supply of just one. 
And doubtless school authorities would be very willing to provide 
the wider course facilities when it is brought home to them that 
the students would have the benefit of the strongest portions of 
several texts, no one of which, however excellent, can be strong in 
all respects. 

In conclusion, as a “‘proof of the pudding,” we find a deep- 
rooted conviction gained by many teachers through actual class- 
room experience with the syllabus plan, and by a large majority of 
their stronger students, that this method proves to be greatly 
superior to the textbook plan in the results it secures. 


DIRECTING STUDY FOR MASTERY 


H. L. MILLER anp DOROTHY JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin 


The purpose of this study of the teaching process is to present 
briefly a plan of organization and procedure in which a sense of 
mastery and power may be gained by students, and also to suggest 
ways of dealing with individuals of varying achievements in the 
same class group. Two subjects, geometry and French, are used 
to illustrate the study. 

It is an obvious and distressing fact that the lower ranges of 
our school marks are evidences or judgments of the students’ 
incapacity. The higher marks granted are not equally clear 
evidences of definable levels of achievement. The differences 
between fair and good, good and excellent, etc., are by no means 
clear to students, teachers, and parents. An exact, verifiable, and 
quantitative determination of different school marks is not sought 
in our argument, but there is insistence on mastery, and there is 
insistence on some means of checking results. The ‘“gentleman’s 
mark’ has never indicated mastery; it isa “‘get-by”’ mark. There 
is in it a curious psychology, a sort of protective coloring. Many a 
so-called student cannot tolerate the thought of exhibiting the 
virtues of scholarly interests. On the whole, the lowest third, if 
not the lower half, of school marks may carry practically no guar- 
anty of mastery. 

We have also the eternal problem of individual differences; to 
meet this, sectioning classes is suggested. That is only a partial 
solution. Our suggestions are made on the theory that the prob- 
lem of individual differences can be adequately met only by regard- 
ing the student, rather than the class group, as the educative unit. 
Whenever potential mathematicians or linguists are programmed 
for the great adventure into geometry or French, or any other 
subject, our tentative thesis is that they may be directed in their 
respective adventures with all sorts of abilities in the same group. 
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We have attempted to transcend the movement for minimum 
essentials of content. The minimum essential inevitably becomes 
the maximum necessity in a system of education in which the dom- 
inant emphasis is on piling up credits. Instead of a least common 
denominator of practical and social information for any class group 
or administrative unit, the emphasis is, according to our plan, 
shifted to some highest common multiple of principles in which 
and by which to express a community of interests. The drive is 
toward individual mastery and through self-expression to a unity, 
not a uniformity, of interests. 

The marks employed in rating students in our classes are N.M. 
(no mastery), fair, good, and excellent. 

The work of the two courses included in this presentation has 
been arranged in units which we call challenges. Projects hardly 
serves as a term adequate to the description of the scheme. The 
daily lesson assignment is not employed. Lessons are not “said” 
in the conventional way. A challenge engages the class for varied 
periods of time—two weeks to five or six weeks—depending on 
the nature of the problem. The first challenge in the geometry 
class, Book I, was continued fourteen weeks. Concerted attention 
of the class is had when the elucidation or development of some 
organizing principle or process is conceived to be of general interest 
and value, when drill or discussion is desired, when economical 
teaching is employed to clear up difficulties for a considerable 
number of the group, or when “socialization” (after the constitu- 
tion is adopted) seems to be the quest. The teacher is conceived 
to be a director of activities. He is concerned with the problem 
of guidance in the learning process. He is a consulting expert. He 
is there to co-ordinate activity, to stimulate, to arouse curiosity, 
to guide mental life. He must check results. He must create a 
controlled environment in which the work spirit may prevail. 

An ascending scale of mastery is provided. Each statement of 
work above the first is cumulative. Three blocks of material are 
laid out in each challenge. The first block contains the organizing 
principles and essential processes in the challenge. The second and 
third blocks contain all of the first block and such elaborations in 
each case as the subject warrants. 
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In order to receive a mark of fair, the student must make a mark 
of excellent in the first block of material; that is to say, there is 
no recognition of a fair or a good mastery of the material; it must 
be mastered in its completeness. Fair describes the extent to 
which the student goes. The quality of understanding may be 
quite as adequate as that of a student with a higher mark. By the 
same token, the student must make a mark of excellent in the second 
block of material in order to receive a mark of good in the challenge. 
In the third block the student earns a mark of excellent by doing 
it on the basis of excellence. 

To illustrate: In a class of thirty-nine pupils in geometry (tenth 
grade) “‘Areas of Polygons” was the challenge. Twelve days was 
the time allotted to this challenge. 

I. In order to receive a mark of fair the student was aware that 
he would have to make a mark of excellent in a mastery of the 
following: measurement of equal areas; fourteen propositions 
(theorems and problems) clearly specified; a statement of ten 
corollaries; at least two simple exercises illustrative of such of 
the propositions as carried applications; facility in the applications 
of the law of right triangles. 

II. In order to receive a mark of good the student was aware 
that he would have to make a mark of excellent in the following: 
all of I and in addition at least sixty exercises among those which 
accompany the propositions as they are developed. Certain exer- 
cises were marked for omission. 

III. In order to receive a mark of excellent the student was 
aware that he would have to make a mark of excellent in the 
following: all of I and II and in addition at least forty supplemen- 
tary exercises listed in the back of the book (Wells and Hart) on 
“Areas of Polygons.” 

Now a corrective and a caution. The teaching process is not 
a factory problem. These blocks of work carry an unfortunate 
implication. Piece work is suggested, but mastery cannot be 
secured in that way. The child does not learn addition or factoring 
or any other process in any subject by gaining temporary skill 
in it and by checking it off as a finished job. All processes in educa- 
tion are indeterminate. Addition, factoring, sentence idea, develop- 
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ment—in brief, all processes—are to be conceived of, not as so 
many jobs to be finished under schedules, but as processes, as the 
mind’s ways of organizing facts. The child begins a process, 
addition or factoring, for example; the youth carries on not only 
by using the process but by extending and elaborating it, actually 
learning it in a progressively deeper sense. Hence the fallacy in 
the present movement in educational practice of attempting to 
get certain jobs finished, as if they were done when they appear 
to be done. 

These blocks—I, II, and IIJ—are not to be thought of in a 
rigid sequence. They constitute a real synthesis in every challenge. 
We all know, for example, that the case idea in English grammar 
may not begin to clarify until the student grips its significance in 
a foreign language. Just so a fundamental principle or process in 
I may not be at all clear until it is comprehended in some part of 
II or III. No attempt is made at separation and cleavage in these 
requirements for fair, good, and excellent. They are all aspects 
- of a deeper unity. They may be conceived of as foci, in a sense, 
around which pupils of varying powers may concentrate attention 
with a view to setting forth rather definite tasks for final emphasis. 
During the teaching and learning processes all or any part of the 
materials of instruction may be employed throughout the challenge. 
Section I is not finished and checked off before II is begun. Sec- 
tion I is used and elaborated constantly in all of II and III. Also 
Section I may not be comprehended until principles and processes 
are seen in the exercises in II and III. In II and III the exercises 
are used in the teaching process to illustrate principles. All pupils 
participate in a common drive in exercises employed for the pur- 
poses of drill and discussion and in planning methods of attack. 
All possible devices are used in the effort to secure a real mastery. 

It will be observed that Section I contains the essential organ- 
izing principles and processes in the challenge. The student either 
learns how to prove “that the area of a triangle equals one-half the 
product of its base and altitude” or does not learn it. He either 
learns the demonstration of the Pythagorean theorem or does not 
learn it, etc. He is not given a mark indicating partial success or 
failure in doing these things. Until he has mastered them no 
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passing mark is given. The marks of fair for I, good for II, and 
excellent for III are all marks indicative of mastery. There is 
or there is not an understanding of the section of the assignment 
under consideration. The student either does the thing or does 
not doit. Until he does it the mark of N.M. (no mastery) is used 
to characterize his status. 

In this particular class the challenges were closed with exam- 
inations. These examinations were given both to check or verify 
other means of determining mastery and to demonstrate the fallacy 
of a soft pedagogy in regard to examinations. The opportunity of 
Saturday mornings was offered for these examinations. Three 
or four hours of uninterrupted application were available. Most 
of the students came Saturday mornings for these examinations. 
Twelve “doable” things were set each time, four within each of 
the three blocks as indicated. Twenty-five per cent was allowed 
for each exercise or proposition demonstrated. The student work- 
ing for a mark of excellent was expected to reach 300 per cent; 
the student satisfied with a fair had to do at least four in block I. 
Each challenge was presented after the fashion illustrated." 

There are many reasons—some only good reasons, others real 


reasons—why some pupils may be expected to earn only a fair in 
their studies. There is the background—a whole series of prob- 
lems in a student’s antecedents. There is the question of attitudes, 
temperament, and industry. There is the problem of available 
time for a difficult study. 


A CHALLENGE IN BEGINNING FRENCH (NINTH GRADE) COVERING A 
Periop OF Four To FivE WEEKS 


I. Requirements for fair: 
1. Memory work: 
a) La Grenouille 
2. Composition: 
a) Written—review any story already read and base on it a play, 
conversation, description, etc., of 100 words. 


* Lest anyone conclude that as little work as possible will be done in any event, 
this particular class in geometry adopted the following safety-first rule. “By doing 
more than sixty in Section II and more than forty in Section III, you will thereby be 
taking out insurance against the day of your examination. Extra work of such char- 
acter will compensate you for certain accidents on examination day. Verbum sapi- 
entibus est satis.” 
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b) Oral—answer any questions based on the following stories in 
Longman: 
. Translation: 
a) English to French—any one of the following, 6-7-8-9-10-14-17- 
18-27-28-29-30-31-35-36-37-39, the last number. 
b) French to English—any one of the following texts: 14-15-17-18- 
. Reading: 
a) Prepared—five lines 
b) Sight—five lines 
In order to earn a mark of fair, a mark of excellent must be earned in I. 


. Requirements for good: 
1. Memory work 
a) La Grenouille and Le Corbeau et le Renard 
. Composition: 
a) Written—read a story outside of class and write a synopsis or 
conversation based on text, etc., 150 words. 
b) Oral—answer any questions on any story in Petits Contes. 


. Translation: 
a) English to French—any in the Longman text 
b) French to English—sight 
. Reading: 
a) Prepared—ten lines 
b) Sight—five lines 
In order to earn a mark of good, a mark of excellent must be earned 
in II. 
. Requirements for excellent: 
1. Memory work: 
a) La Grenouille, Le Corbeau et le Renard, also La Cigale et la Fourmi, 
or the presentation before the class of some already prepared play. 
. Composition: 
a) Written—write in French 150-200 words on the geography of France 
and its history, descriptions of landscapes, lives of great men, etc. 


. Translation: 

a) English to French—sight—some five lines 

b) French to English—sight—some twenty lines 
. Reading: 

a) Prepared—fifteen lines 

b) Sight—ten lines 

In order to earn a mark of excellent, a mark of excellent must be 

earned in III. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. No one may come up for examination on any of the requirements in 
one of the advanced groups until all of the requirements of the previous group 
or groups have been complied with. 

2. In sections where one out of a number of prepared answers is to be 
asked for, the number will be drawn by lot at the time of the examination 
and must be answered immediately. 

3. The word “prepared” under “Reading” indicates that students are 
to take the required number of lines from any French text they desire; they are 
to study these lines so as to be able to read fluently and correctly. 

4. All outside texts must be approved before work on them can be 
begun. 


We are laboring under no illusion about mastery. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to delimit any aspect of it. The ability to recognize 
or repeat a simple element in a relatively simple situation is not a 
final criterion of ability to use or even recognize that simple ele- 
ment in a more complex situation. Again, inability to recognize 
or know a simple element in a simple situation is not final evidence 
of inability to recognize it in a learning synthesis. As the Japanese 
proverb runs, “Scissors and servants are in accordance with the 
users.”” The real question is, When and under what circumstances 
does one know a thing ? 

It may be urged that we have made no substantial distinctions 
in these requirements for fair, good, and excellent. Why not say 
“Mastery is mastery” and be done with it? The answer is, 
human nature. Teaching is done on the “ticklish skin of poor 
humanity.” 

The quantitative side of education is important. Yet we are 
not relying on a statistical accounting merely in determining these 
ratings. The amount of work done is an important symptom. 
Yet we are not always sure that understanding and appreciation 
bear a high correlation with quantitative results. We are pre- 
pared to reward or at least recognize industry. It is not possible 
to state just the number of exercises that will insure understanding 
and mastery of addition, factoring, the subjunctive mood, or what 
not. A fixed minimum of pages on American institutions would 
hardly be considered a guaranty of sound Americanism. This is 
by no means the whole argument. 
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The reactions of the students in these two classes would seem 
to support the view that a sense of mastery and adequacy in the 
block of material set out as a basis upon which to earn a mark of 
fair stimulates pupils to do more than the requirements. No stu- 
dent in these two groups was content to work in the first block only. 
In fact, we found it necessary to advise some of the students to 
confine their work to blocks I and II and make sure of mastery 
there. The psychology of the situation would seem to be hope- 
ful. Whenever a real sense of mastery is gained, the basis is laid 
for scholarly interests. The disposition to “get by” with bluffing 
and indirection disappeared. In fact, the boy who felt most keenly 
a mistake was the boy who came out second in one of the examina- 
tions in geometry. He made only 290 per cent out of a possible 
300 per cent. The entire class sympathized with him in his 
mortification. 

It is not contended here that earning credits did not enter as a 
controlling factor. The main points we desire to make are (a) 
that a sense of mastery can be attained by practically all pupils 
who may be induced to catch the contagion of work, (5) that indi- 
vidual differences can be recognized in a class perhaps to the advan- 
tage of every member of the group, and (c) that school marks gain 
a new significance when there is clear indication that every passing 
mark carries mastery of something very definitely worked out and 
adequately checked. 

To be sure, we have left to the teacher the responsibility of 
determining what shall constitute the requirements for each block 
of material and also the criteria which shall be employed in determin- 
ing mastery in the same. It is assumed that the teacher must be 
the final arbiter in passing judgment on the work of students in 
respect to the ratings given them. The teacher must be the judge 
in determining what standards shall be used in his class in arriving 
at a basis of judgment for excellence. No single system or device 
can be employed in a mechanical way in the determination of an 
adequate mastery. Such standards as are employed cannot be 
conceived of as absolute or final. 

This presentation is intended to set forth some aspects of the 
very difficult problem of mastery. We have gone not into the 
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problems of the learning processes; nor have we sought to shed any 
light on the ways in which students master their work. We are 
fully aware of the fact that not all original exercises were worked 
out independently. We do not know how much creative thinking 
has beendone. We have frankly been engaged in the task of check- 
ing up the performances of students in terms of their ability to 
present pieces of work with accuracy and understanding. The 
deeper questions of power and creativeness have hardly been 
touched at all. 

In presenting the few facts recited in this study we have sought 
to give them their setting in a philosophy of education and life. 
The educator who boasts that he has no patience with a philosophy 
of education is usually defending, unwittingly perhaps, a very 
definite philosophy about human nature. It is easy to assert a 
certain fatalism or pedagogical determinism in educational dis- 
cussion today. The physicist is no longer holding to a belief in 
absolute motion, space, or time. The length of his meter stick 
depends on the system of velocities in which the meter stick is 
located. The physicists, the chemists, and the natural scientists 
generally are now expressing curiosity about energy, gravitation, 
motion, electromagnetism, and all sorts of concepts which only 
yesterday were accepted as absolute. When students are induced 
to think about these things with a wholesome curiosity, instead of 
accepting all sorts of ready-made ideas, a new day in education will 
come. It is a curious turn of events to find in the social sciences a 
considerable amount of the older dogmatism of the “exact” sci- 
ences. We find it in the postulates about human nature, instincts, 
capacity, etc. 

It is now common knowledge that the outer wheel of the automo- 
bile travels faster than the inner wheel in turning a corner. The dif- 
ferential takes care of all that. It would be disastrous if the wheels 
in different speeds had to be separated from the car in turning a 
corner. Different rates of motion are provided for in the unity of 
the car. In teaching we find ourselves always ‘‘at the fork of the 
road.” 

We have also the figure of several transmissions ahead which 
we may borrow from the automobile. There are obviously differ- 
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ent “makes” of cars, but we do not build separate and exclusive 
highways for these machines. The real purpose of this analogy is 
to remind ourselves that individual differences are to be expected 
in endless differentiation and also that a unity, never a uniformity, 
of interests is conceivable only as a resultant of variety. 

We are not unmindful of the popular psychology which supports 
the view that there are those who cannot master (learn) geometry, 
French, or the other thing. Even if it were so, we have no reliable 
technique by which to discover in advance just who those are who 
cannot profit by one thing or another. It is refreshing, if disturb- 
ing, to find not a few students, testing low, paying good dividends 
on the investment in education. Moreover, it may be pertinent 
to remind ourselves that perhaps the most difficult thing in the 
whole range of mathematics, comparably speaking, is long division. 
Society faces this problem with confidence that it can be mastered 
as a part of the universal mathematical achievement of elementary 
education. Teachers in the elementary school face the task of 
long division with courage and determination. The binomial 
theorem, trigonometric ratios, and demonstrational geometry are 
all quite simple in comparison with long division. There are, no 
doubt, illustrations in other subjects just as striking. The easy 
way, the way too often adopted by mechanical teachers, is to dis- 
miss John Smith from school or college. To cure ourselves of a 
certain fatalism about folks in the making is one serious aspect of 
our teaching problem. Another part of the problem is to cure our 
students of the educate-me-if-you-dare attitude. In brief, our 
modern task is the improvement of the teaching processes. This 
study is directed toward that end. 

*Is the following statement tenable? “The relative permanency of the I.Q. 
enables us to predict with some degree of approximation the mental level a child will 
attain by a given age Facts have been presented which show that the limits 
of a child’s educability can be fairly accurately predicted by means of mental tests 
given in the first school year. By repeated tests these limits can be determined 
accurately enough for all practical purposes by the end of the child’s fifth or sixth 
school year. This early, at least, vocational training and vocational guidance should 
begin.” (L. M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, pp. 157-58, 268-69. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919.) 


Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Progress in the teaching of literature—Those who deal with literature in the 
curriculum of public education are coming more and more to see it as a means 
of experience of a kind abundantly needed by all of the population. And 
conversely, they are seeing it less and less as merely a means of developing 
that understanding of literary structure, technique, and history which is needed 
only by literary producers, whether amateur or professional. Professor 
Leonard’s latest volume' is an excellent illustration of this educational drift. 

In his first sentence he announces his major theme: Literature is a window 
out upon human life through which one can view all the world. As he proceeds, 
he tells us that it should be a clear window which presents things truly, that it 
should look out widely on all important aspects of human experience, that it 
should be free from the distortions of sentimentality and propaganda, and that 
it should be normal, healthy, spontaneous, enjoyable. On the basis of this 
secure foundation, he formulates the criteria to be used in judging the relative 
worths of different types of literature. 

He does not stop, however, with a presentation of abstract principles. 
He gives sixty pages of carefully selected book titles to which he has applied 
his criteria. These titles are distributed by levels from the first primary grade 
to the last year of the high school; and they are classified on the basis of type 
and subject-matter. His starting-point is literature in its narrower sense; 
but he pushes out into all usual fields of general reading and gives generous 
lists of titles in the fields of history, biography, travel, technology, geography, 
science, fine arts, and vocational guidance. 

After thus fully dealing with the curriculum, he presents a formulation of 
the principles of method to be employed in handling the literature and other 
readings. In this he has attempted to bring together the best suggestions to 
be found in recent professional writings and practices. Since it is a well-tilled 
field, he is able to assemble a great wealth of practical suggestions, worthy of 
wide consideration and adoption. It is an all-sided consideration of methods. 

As we should nowadays expect, there is also a chapter on the uses and 
results of tests and measurements in the field of reading, with practical sugges- 


t STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD, Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and 
Literature. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 460. 
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tions. This is less developed than the two major matters of curriculum and 
methods. 

The layman would have asked the author to go somewhat farther in taking 
the point of view of general education and in shaking off the preconceptions of 
those saturated in the specialized academic-literary atmosphere. But when he 
notes the forward strides that have been made, he probably must admit that 
as a “next step of progress” it is all that for the moment is justifiable. It 
carries us so far forward that many of those older books on which we have been 
relying can now be taken from their shelves and relegated to the dump-heaps 


called historical archives. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


Personnel work in the schools.—Teaching as a profession made a long stride 
forward when professional courses were added to the minimum requirements for 
teaching in standard elementary and secondary schools. Without such 
training the success of the young teacher for the first few years is a very expen- 
sive risk, especially when teaching success is measured in terms of the character 
of the changes effected in the lives of boys and girls. It is important, of course, 
that the teacher have a satisfactory knowledge of the content of the subjects 
taught; but it is equally important, if not more so, that she understand her 
students and have the right attitude toward them. 

A recent book! by Mr. J. K. Stableton presents the personnel problems of 
the teacher and administrative officer in the direction and management of 
students in the junior and senior high school and supplies a wealth of concrete 
material in the form of case histories. In the words of the author, “‘ This book 
is intended to be helpful to all school officers, and teachers, and to parents, in 
fact, to all who have anything to do with the teaching and training of youth. 
The problems presented and discussed are the problems that all who belong 
to any one of these classes have to meet” (p. iii). 

The book contains twenty-one chapters, written very clearly and con- 
cretely. Chapter i is a collection of case histories. The other chapters deal 
with such problems of class and school management as understanding the 
student, recognizing his type, treating him as an individual, correcting his 
faults, keeping him in school, developing his latent powers, etc. Practically 
every point is illustrated from the personal records of cases observed and studied 
by the author in his broad and fruitful experience as an educator. 

The book is characterized throughout by a spirit of optimism and a most 
wholesome conception of the duties and responsibilities of the teacher. It 
should prove to be of inestimable value to the beginning teacher of whatever 
grade, as well as a source of inspiration and practical suggestions to the teacher 
of experience. 

W. C. Reavis 

1 J. K. StaBLeToN, Your Problems and Mine in the Guidance of Youth. Blooming- 

ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. x+274. 
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A new commentary on the Constitution of the United States.—The last decade 
has witnessed the publication of an unparalleled number of books dealing with 
the social, economic, and political institutions of our own and other lands. 
Amid this flood of publications it is unusual to find one devoted entirely to the 
Constitution of the United States. It is this singularity which gives unwonted 
interest to the work under review,' for it limits itself wholly to an explanation 
and interpretation of the provisions of the fundamental law of the land. 

Beginning with the analysis of the Preamble of the Constitution, the author 
takes up article by article and clause by clause the successive sententious 
provisions in this notable document. In many instances his expository 
comments include an account of the historical background or origin of the 
provision, an interpretation of its meaning, and numerous cases of its application 
during our national history. Examples are also given of the application of the 
principle involved or incorporated in the clause in question in the experience 
of other lands, especially in that of Great Britain. Thus, the comments on 
the clause which authorizes Congress “‘to declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water” (pp. 
70-73) include opinions expressed on the subject in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion as well as illustrations from the War of 1812; the Mexican War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the world-war, the Austrian Declaration of War on Serbia 
and the American Declaration of War on Germany being quoted in full. 

To the ordinary reader the most valuable feature of these expository 
comments will probably be the frequent references to the great cases which 
have come before the Supreme Court. In the discussion of almost every 
clause the author cites notable decisions in which the clause under examination 
was involved. In the case of the clause quoted, for example, attention is 
directed to the Tampico decision (1849) and to the Insular Cases (1901-5). 
Cross-references to related material add to the value of the volume. 

The book is primarily for advanced students. The printing of the text of 
the Constitution and the Amendments in large heavy type and the explanations 
in smaller and lighter type will prove a helpful typographical device. The 
volume reveals evidences of painstaking and thorough work. A few errors, 
however, have been noted. Harvard College was established in 1636, not 
1637 (p. xii); Charles II reigned from 1660 to 1685, not from 1630 to 1685 
(p. 28). Serious students of government will question this statement: “‘To 
the extent that other countries have failed to follow the Constitution of the 
United States their governmental structures are weak” (p. ix). As a whole, 
the book is a creditable and worthy production. It will prove valuable to 
students of government as a reference work in which to find material not 


readily accessible elsewhere. 
Howarp C. 


* Toomas James Norton, The Constitution of the United States: Its Sources and 
Its Application. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1922. Pp. xx+298. $2.00. 
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Size of class in relation to school efficiency—The rapid development of 
practically all types of public schools and the attending increase in cost have 
brought into the foreground of discussion the old question of the relation of 
the size of class to school efficiency. There is perhaps no administrative 
officer of experience who has not at some time or other faced this question. 
Its importance can be judged by the influence it has had in determining build- 
ing standards and tax levies and in establishing the ratio of teachers to pupils 
in the different grades in many school systems. And yet the factual evidence 
for or against is so meager that a scientific man would not think of attempting 
an answer. 

A recent publication' of the Bureau of Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois gives the results of an investigation designed to secure objec- 
tive data bearing on the question. While the limitations of the investigation 
minimize the practical significance of the conclusions, the study points the way 
to the solution of this and other important administrative problems. 

One of the chapters of the report is given to a survey of the size of classes 
in the elementary schools of Illinois in school systems employing six or more 
teachers and in the high schools of Chicago. This is followed by chapters in 
which are reported the results of controlled experiments with classes of varying 
size in five elementary schools of Chicago, in four Chicago high schools, and in 
the high schools in three Illinois cities. 

The experiment in the elementary schools indicates that there is little 
difference in the achievement of pupils in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic, silent reading, language, and spelling when taught in classes rang- 
ing in size from thirty-three to fifty-four pupils. In the high schools the evi- 
dence secured indicates that the achievement of students is relatively the same 
when taught in large or small classes, provided the teaching load of the teacher 
is not materially changed. 

The director of the Bureau of Educational Research points out in a con- 
cluding chapter the reasons for the inconclusive results secured from the experi- 
ments and outlines the conditions essential for successful experimentation. 
This chapter should be especially helpful to those interested in securing more 
scientific answers to some of the debatable administrative problems that con- 


stantly confront administrative officers. 
W. C. REAvIs 


New Bedford school survey—Upon authorization by the school committee 
of 1921, a study? of the school system of New Bedford was begun under the 


t Relation of Size of Class to School Efficiency. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XIX, No. 45. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1922. Pp. 39. $0.50. 

2 FRANK E. SPAULDING, Principles, Policies, and Plans for the Improvement of the 
New Bedford Public Schools. New Bedford, Massachusetts: School Committee, 1922. 
Pp. 182. 
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direction of Professor F. E. Spaulding, Head of the Department of Education, 
Yale University, and was completed in February, 1922. While the study is 
referred to as a “survey,” Professor Spaulding explains that it differs radically 
in conduct, aim, and immediate results from the school survey that has come 
to be typical. (1) It was not undertaken “‘for the purpose . . . . of adding 
another volume to the already extensive literature of school surveys,” but 
“for the sole purpose of ‘the improvement of the New Bedford school system’”’ 
(p. 11). (2) It avoids ‘‘the use of measurements and comparisons that are 
either designed to show or that actually do serve to show primarily the relative 
position in which any phase of the conditions or work in the New Bedford 
schools may be compared with those of other systems” (p. 12). (3) It was 
“carried on co-operatively and entirely by members of the personnel of the 
staff in charge of the schools; the only outsider . . . . has been the director” 
(p. 13). 

The program of improvements recommended to the school committee as a 
result of the survey includes: (x) revision of the rules and regulations governing 
the school system, (2) changes in the membership and terms of office of the 
school committee, (3) reorganization of the administrative and supervisory 
control of the system under seven departments, (4) consolidation of elementary- 
school principalships, (5) revision upward of salary schedules, (6) enlargement 
of the high-school curriculum to include certain vocational courses, (7) adoption 
of the junior high school organization, (8) introduction of numerous more 
favorable arrangements for meeting the needs of individual pupils, and (9) 
adoption of a comprehensive building-and-grounds program. 

This summary of results impresses one as entirely rational but in no sense 
unique. Nor, in the main, do the aims of this survey give evidence of any 
very significant departure in the organization of such studies. The report is 
significant rather for the signs of a certain impatience with the elaborate 
technique of the modern scientific investigator. ‘‘No attempt has been made,” 
the director of the survey remarks, “‘to make the studies exhaustive. Indeed, 
the assembling of vast and unnecessary arrays of figures and minor facts has 
been avoided” (p. 11). Nor was any serious attempt made to measure that 
for which the whole school system exists, namely, the product of instruction. 
True, the Lippincott-Chapman Classroom Products Survey Test was adminis- 
tered in Grades V to VIII inclusive, but the primary purpose was to suggest 
improvement in classification rather than in instruction. Moreover, the tests 
referred to are limited to reading and arithmetic. 

Aside from the tendency to ignore certain promising possibilities in the 
field of educational measurement and statistical technique, the report contains 
much that will be regarded as the essence of administrative wisdom. Through- 
out there is ample evidence of the author’s sound and comprehensive grasp of 
the problems in a large city school system. The portions of the report dealing 
with salary schedules and the age-grade distribution of pupils are especially 
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valuable’and should be decidedly suggestive and helpful to every city superin- 
tendent. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


A text on practical mathematics.—Teachers engaged in vocational or pre- 
vocational training will be interested in a book! in which it is attempted to 
present the general basic principles which the pupil must know whatever 
special vocation he may prepare for. The material is grouped into four divi- 
sions: arithmetic, mensurational geometry, trigonometry, and practical 
applications. The arithmetic section includes a review of the fundamental 
operations, percentage, discount, and ratio and proportion. The geometry 
develops formulas for the common plane figures and solids. In trigonometry 
right triangles are solved by means of the natural functions: tangent, sine, 
cosine, and cotangent. The applications are taken from a variety of shop 
problems. The treatment of the subject-matter is highly topical and exceed- 
ingly formal. However, to make the work appear less formal and less abstract, 
the authors have tried to create the atmosphere of the shop by selecting an 
abundance of shop problems and by inserting nearly three dozen blue-prints 
to which problems of the text are related. Thus the book reflects shop 
conditions. 

A brief chapter on the use of the slide rule in multiplying, dividing, and 
extracting square roots adds to the practical appearance of the text. 


E. R. BRESLICH 


English in the junior high school—One of the most important questions 
before educators today is that of the teaching of English in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. To all secondary-school teachers and to those immediately 
concerned with junior high school work come the questions: What principles 
of rhetoric, grammar, and mechanics need to be taught? How can they be 
presented so that the adolescent child’s desire to do things may be satisfied, 
unchecked by overemphasis on drill ? 

Mr. Hatfield and Miss McGregor, out of their wide teaching experience, 
have given us an answer to these questions.? Service is, indeed, as the authors 
claim, the underlying principle of their book. The purpose of the book is to 
furnish a plan whereby the conditions of the English classroom may be analogous 
to the conditions of the child’s extra-school life, in order that his interest may 
be aroused in discovering purposes and needs for himself. 

The work is complete in one volume of three parts, each a natural outgrowth 
of the preceding part and each adapted in its degree of difficulty to the grade 


1 GEORGE WENTWORTH, DAvip EUGENE SmitTH, and HERBERT DRUERY HARPER, 
Fundamentals of Practical Mathematics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. vi+202. 
$1.20. 

2 W. and A. LAurA McGrecor, English in Service. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp. xx-+-200+188+179+6. $1.60. 
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for which it is planned. The plan of the book is best understood from the 
authors’ explanation of the structure of the chapters: 


First in each chapter some undertaking in communication is presented as attrac- 
tively as possible, means of carrying out the undertaking are considered, provision is 
made for actual speaking or writing involved, and the learners are led to estimate the 
degree of their own success and to discover as far as possible the causes of success and 
failure. From this consideration of the effective and undesirable in the pupils’ expres- 
sion the second part of the chapter develops a specific problem of form, and helps the 
learners to work out its solution. When the nature of this solution permits, there is 
provided formal drill in its application sufficient to make the learners certain in their 
knowledge of what is right... .. The third step in each chapter is the presentation 
of more composition undertakings. Shortly, as a fourth step, a second problem of 
form is developed and solved. In most of the chapters one of the problems lies in the 
field of rhetoric and the other in that of grammar or of mechanics. The fifth and last 
portion of the chapter—usually more than half—consists of further practice in actual 
communicating, so chosen as to call for the use of the principles taught in the second 
and fourth steps and so conducted as to make evident the influences of the principles 
in those activities [p. vii]. 


The book is addressed to the pupil. The unusually detailed directions 
will prove invaluable to the inexperienced or overworked teacher but may 
prove burdensome to the teacher with initiative. The informality of the 
method of suggestion of theme subjects is a delightful departure from the old 
list of topics. The presentation of rhetoric, grammar, and mechanics is based 
on usage rather than logic, although the logic of the various principles is taught 
inductively. 

There can be little doubt that this book is a thoughtful work and that it 
will be of interest to great numbers of teachers who are facing the problem of 
what to teach and how in junior high school English. 


MartTHA JANE McCoy 


A popular discussion of evolution.—A revival of the so-called ‘‘evolution versus 
religion’’ controversy is at present arousing nation-wide interest, both in religious 
and scientific circles. A recent book by Dr. William M. Goldsmith answers 
for the general reader many of the arguments of those opposing evolution. 
The author has taken the side of the vitalistic, rather than that of the mechan- 
istic, evolutionist, i.e., back of the evolution is a creator, and evolution merely 
explains the method of creation. 

It is the opinion of the author that the scientists have been greatly mis- 
represented regarding their attitude toward evolution. The Laws of Life 
states, ‘“‘Evolution neither eliminates God nor does it teach that monkeys are 
the ancestors of man” (p. 51). ‘To admit evolution does not mean the denial 
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of a supreme creator and ruler of the universe. Quite the reverse! Evolution 
connotes a system and condemns the idea of a blind unliving force. .... 
There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers having been 
originally breathed by the creator” (p. 117). ‘Yesterday, the ministers of 
every civilized land viewed evolution as a bitter foe, while the scientists were 
thought to be atheists. Today, the most learned religious leaders are seeing 
religion reflected in evolution, and the evolutionists through their interpretation 
of the natural laws are becoming more ardent believers in a supreme ruler of 
the universe” (p. 420). 

As is suggested by the significant title, the book covers a wide range of 
subjects dealing with plant, animal, and human life. A great part of the book 
deals with human inheritance and the various methods and possibilities of 
improving the race by the application of systematic eugenic principles. The 
various human characteristics have been found to follow the Mendelian law 
of inheritance. 

The book gives in the ‘Chart of Ages” the dominant plant and animal life 
for each age. The last age, rightly called the Psychozoic Age, is dominated by 
man. The author, after discussing the rise and fall of various geologic masters, 
asks the questions, “‘Has man reached the limit of his possibilities, or has he 
just begun to ascend the scale of human perfection? If evolution continues 
in the future as it has in the past, what type of being may be expected when 
the present inhabitants of this earth have passed into oblivion? .... Man 
is the all-dominating power today. Who is the imaginary superman of tomor- 
row? Shall science or religion answer this supreme question?” (p. 128). 
The last chapter very fittingly is entitled, ‘‘ Moulding the Superman.” 

While in the opinion of the reviewer the author shows too much pessimism 
in his choice of illustrations of human defectives, it is for the purpose of impress- 
ing a message. Under one of the illustrations this significant statement is 
given: “If you were one of these people, and should come to the realization of 
your condition for only two minutes, what would you say to careless ‘‘civilized”’ 
man? ... .. The American people are spending millions of dollars every year 
in caring for the defectives, but comparatively nothing is being invested in 
“cause and prevention” (p. 414). 

Because of the close relationship existing between eugenics and public 
morals, the social workers, ministers, and members of other professions should 
consider eugenics as a co-worker with the various social factors and the church. 
The Laws of Life will be found very helpful to those interested in this phase 
of human progress. 

The book should also prove to be especially valuable to the teachers of 
biological sciences in high schools, since it is an attempt to introduce to the 
American public the fundamental biological principles in a non-technical and 


comprehensive manner. 
V. BECK 


WInFIELD (Kansas) ScHoor 
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New first-year Latin text.—Mr. D’Ooge’s recent Latin book' for beginners 
is not a revision of the author’s former first-year text, but an entirely new 
book, new in material and new in principle. While it retains those features 
of the former text which teachers have found most valuable and practical, it 
also embodies new features that are designed to promote interest on the part 
ot the learner. The book will, no doubt, be found generally acceptable as an 
excellent example of the growing tendency to modernize and vitalize the 
methods of Latin instruction in the first year. 

The book thoroughly covers the fundamentals of Latin in 112 lessons. 
Lessons 1 to 56 are evidently intended for the first semester; and the remaining 
lessons, for the second. The last two lessons are indicated as optional. Each 
lesson is short enough to be covered easily in one recitation period. Special 
classified vocabularies are separated from the lessons and placed in the back of 
the book, and frequent review lessons are inserted, as in the earlier book. 
There is a minimum of syntax and a constant comparison of Latin constructions 
with the English for purposes of illustration. There is also much systematic 
emphasis on word formation and derivation. 

The principal merits of the book are the numerous high-grade selections in 
connected reading found throughout and distinguished by good taste in subject- 
matter and style of composition; the ingenious use, in the back part of the book, 
of illustrations, suggested vocabulary, questions and explanatory material for 
promoting spontaneous expression in Latin writing under the heading “Original 
Stories”; the fairly abundant supplementary reading material judiciously se- 
lected; and the unusually high quality of the illustrations. 

There are, on the other hand, some imperfections, such as wordiness and 
illogical sequence of certain lessons. The chief criticism, however, is that 
practice reading is subordinated to the acquisition of grammatical forms. 
The pupil is required absolutely to know the meaning and form, and the reason 
for the form, of every noun, adjective, and verb in a given paragraph before 
he attempts to read the paragraph. This requirement disregards the funda- 
mental law of all learning, the law of initial diffuse movements. 


LAWRENCE W. BRIDGE 

Text for sheet-metal pattern-drafting.—The teaching of pattern-drafting in 
conjunction with sheet-metal work or as a separate course in drawing gives 
the instructor no small task in compiling instructional material and developing 
a method for presentation that satisfies present-day educational standards. 
For the instructor trained largely in industry the arrangement of subject- 
matter presents a most difficult problem. On the other hand, the shop or 
drawing teacher who has had little practical trade experience is equally handi- 
capped by the limitations in regard to material for use in his course. We need 


* BENJAMIN L. D’OocE, Elements of Latin. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp, 
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to present in all of our printed material for purposes of trade training such 
typical material or subject-matter as the trade contains and an arrangement 
that follows the best instructional methods. Few courses designed for teach- 
ing trade material in vocational schools, trade schools, technical schools, 
or high schools so effectively combine these two elements as does a recent 
book? on sheet-metal pattern-drafting by James S. Daugherty. For the 
teacher or supervisor of sheet-metal work, this book offers a body of instruc- 
tional material in the way of problems for shop or drawing room which he can 
use in meeting the problems for the trade school or the high school. In very 
concise English the subjects of drafting principles, parallel-line development, 
radial developments, and triangulation are clearly presented. A number of 
special problems give added value to the book. It can be used very effectively 
for the purposes for which the author states it has been published, namely, 
as a textbook for trade schools and high schools, or as a reference for drafts- 
men, shop foremen, and metal workers who are engaged in laying out patterns 
for general sheet-metal work, heating, ventilating, cornice, skylights, and heavy 


plate work. 
ROBERT WOELLNER 


Child nature and nurture.—In spite of the many excellent treatises on 
eugenics and euthenics which have appeared in recent years, the great majority 
of people still regard these sciences as unrelated and even antithetical. A 
recent book? by Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D., treats them in their interlocking 
relations as they affect the nature and nurture of children. 

The author believes that the social structure of our civilization is threatened 
with deterioration unless greater attention is given to the preservation and 
development of the child. His method of securing it is most concisely stated 
in a single sentence in the Preface. ‘‘Good development is the resultant of 
many forces, among which may be noted heredity, prenatal care of the expectant 
mother, proper oversight of infant and growing children, food, clothing, housing, 
education, hours and conditions of study, recreation, expert medical attendance 
during illness, and the general habits of the individual” (p. viii). 

The book consists of sixteen chapters which are very clearly and admirably 
written. While it contains little that is new to persons who are conversant 
with the literature of modern psychology and sociology, it presents in an 
authoritative way the results of a broad experience in promoting the welfare 
of children. The book should be read in its entirety by those who are familiar 
or semi-familiar with the fields treated. The chapters treating mental, moral, 
and nerve culture and the “Importance of Proper Nutrition” contain material 
especially valuable to teachers. 

W. C. REavIs 

t James S. DauGHERTY, Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting and Shop Problems. Peoria, 
Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1922. Pp. 174. $2.50. 

2 Henry Dwicut Cuapin, Heredity and Child Culture. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+220. $2.50. 
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Another practical English text.—Our present American culture, which is 
yet very close to the ground, still cherishes the ideal of the practical business 
man—the self-made hero. In our country of opportunity, so many useful 
and profitable tasks have called us, and we have been so eager to have the next 
generation hurry to success, that we have been short-cutting the fields of art 
for the sake of getting quickly and prosperously to market. In view of the 
polyglot language traditions of our people, the teachers have seen the necessity 
for decent and usable English among the common tools. This year the East 
and the West, through Mr. Miller and Mr. Paul, have combined to produce 
another bread-and-butter English textbook." 

Of course, many schools in the past have held the idea that the logic of 
grammar is a highly specialized subject for rather mature minds, and many 
still think that only confusion results from the general English course that 
tries to combine work in usage, artistic composition, oral English, formal 
grammar, literary appreciation, and business correspondence. But waiving 
the question of what English courses should be, we still cannot say of the 
Miller-Paul book, ‘If one likes this sort of book, he will find this just the sort 
of book he likes.” 

The text is divided into two parts on a basis that is not clear, for no apparent 
organization exists in either parts or whole, although on close examination one 
finds that the sentence is analyzed more thoroughly in the second part and 
that the composition aimed at has a wider scope. Throughout the book, 
however, the various subjects treated (and these range from good enunciation 
through word-study, sentence-study, parts of speech, spelling, letter-writing, 
newspaper work, book reviewing, oral story-telling, and the moral aspects of 
community life, to the writing of telegrams where Part II enigmatically ends) 
are arranged one after the other into a heterogeneous collection of 191 lessons 
followed by a summary of grammar. Lesson 24, “Learning to Pronounce 
Correctly,” is followed by Lesson 25, ‘‘Learning to Be Thrifty”; Lesson 38, 
“Learning to Pronounce Correctly,” is followed by Lesson 39, “The Letter 
Box—A Project”; Lesson 70, “Learning to Pronounce Correctly,” is followed 
by Lesson 71, “‘How to Use the Adjective Effectively Comparison.” 

A very vigorous and, in itself, praiseworthy attempt is made to make the 
material entertaining to the pupil. But our children are too worldy wise to 
believe in tools for their word-chest and in the dramatization of lie, lay, lain. 
They are not fooled into thinking a grammar lesson is a party because a ‘‘com- 
mittee on decorations” decorates the blackboard with parts of speech. A boy 
who plays baseball cannot be hoodwinked into the sport of pronunciation 
because he is called leader of the ‘‘Reds” or “Blues.” And why bother with 
all this candy? Our children are not soft. They enjoy doing an honest 
hard piece of work as such. What would we think of a teacher in geometry 
who would say to her class, ‘Today we will play the game of parallel lines. 
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The committee on decorations may decorate the board with propositions while 
the remainder of the group may be umpires or keep score” ? 

If we may touch the waived question once more, Why not learn to use 
the tools in a good work shop before they are taken into the pleasant fields 
of art? 


GLaDys CAMPBELL 
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